Vor. XXIII. New Serres, No. 940. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOV. 4, 1803. 


DIVINITY LECTURE to MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 
will be delivered on SND Monntma, Nov. 8, 1863, in 
MAZE POND CHAPEL (near Guy's Hospital), 
By Rev. J. H. HINTON, M.A. 
Service to commence at 10.35 a.m. 


— — — — — — 


ARIS CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
93, MUR ROYALE, NEAR THE MADELEINE. 


Divine Service, Lord's Day, 11 Am., and 7.30 p.m. 
Tuesday Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 
DowaTions and Sunsorirrions received by 
ROBERT ASHTON, Secretary. 
Congregational Library. 


ABBEY-ROAD CHAPEL, sr. JOHN’S- 
WOOD. 


A BAZAAR for the SALE of USEFUL and FANCY 
ARTICLES will be held at the EYRE ARMS, Sr. JOHN’S- 
WOOD, on the lst, 2nd, and 3rd of Decemper next, in AID of 

‘the BUILDING FUND of the above Chapel. 
Patronesses : 
Mrs. 8 


— HEA 
Dr ANGUS. 


Lad 


| Lady HAVELOCK, 
| Madame — 


London, 
ot the proposed Pupils. The Motto of 
„ Cheap, and True.“ We have the names 
* 1,340 friends who are now teaching it in 
of Great Britain, the Colonies, and at Mission 


ts here i. 
HE STANDARD CO ‘of, “LESSONS 
and EXERCISES ‘on'thes TONIC. Ora METHOD, 

of TEACHING to'SING, illustrated( bythe Old) as well as 
by the New Notation, containing a list of Publications 
by JOHN CURWEN. | Price :Eighteenpenoce. . 


— ũ — — —— 


ORKING MEN’S CLUB and INSTITUTE 


UNION for Helping Working Men to Establish Clube 
for Social Intercourse, — and Mental Improvement. 


President—The Right Hon. LORD BROUdHAM. 
Secretary—Rev. HENRY SOLLY. 
Offices, 150, Strand. 
Subscrigtions and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
. ORPHAN. WORKING SCHOOL, 
MAITLAND PARK, HAVEKSTOCK-HILL, N.W. 
Instituted May 10, 1758, for Children of Both Sexes, and from 
any part of the United Kingdom. 


Under the immediate of Her Majesty the QUEEN 
and H. R. the Prince of WALES. 
At the half-yearly court of governors held at the 
London Tavern, on FRIDAY, October 30, for the election of 
thirty orphans from a list of 129 candidates, the following 
were declared to be successful :— 


„Steele, Harriet Hannah 228 


1 


— kT 


* 


Davies, Thomas 


n 0 416 

» Cooke, Mary Jane .... 210} 17. Cheshire, Robert W. 414 

J. Hitchcock, Amelia 100 18. Wiso, Frederick H. 4138 

4. Kear, Elisabeth ...... 171/19. Dukgs, John Ff. 412 

5. Keetoh, Frances U..... 171} 20 Lewis, George W. 2 407 

6. Griffiths, Sabrina J. .. 102 41. Groves, Henry ..... . 406 

7. Pringle, Mary Ana .. 144/42. Stracker, Harry. 406 

8. Whitaker, Helen E. . . 144) 23. Chinery, John „ 405 

0. Rawbone, Martha.... 142/ 24. Kothery, Lewis J. hese 402 

10. Box, Selina Gould. 120 25. Corulsh, William J. 4 5 

II. Philpot, Albert C. i. 455, Fletcher, Francis.U. .. 307 

12. Hawke, Charles O. .. 435 27. Dampier, James 5 4405 

15, Thompson, William . 432 28. Gilles, John 998 

45 Davies, William...... 430 | 29. — — Philip W. 303 
N 15. “ooper, George W..... 426 30. Mill , Edwin L. 


' At tin close of the election the thanks of — 
sented to John Jose 
the scrutineers for 


meeting were pro- 
Tanner, Esq., V. F. ,for presiding, and to 
r care in taking the ballot, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 32, Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 
by dae + eden — our in April, when Thirty Children 
* “~~ : orms to fill up may be obtained of the 
— — l nua elected, but there is acoommo- 
——. 7 — of I more than there are at present in the 
we © CUMMDNUUECS ., ot receive them for waut of funds. 


Contributious are very earnen) 
8 


upwards. Subscriptions, 1s. éd., . 
increase with the amount contribu 1 “and upwards, Votes 


All the accounts are open to the inspection of guvernors. 


peek ee Bm 8s 
Patron : — Highness the Prince of WALES. 


Professor P tation of the “— and most start- 
ling Ghost III — Henry Dircks, 1 „ in three scenes. 
First nt Boone —Reading from Dickens's aunted Man,” and ap- 


pearance of the Ghost and 8 of the Sister. Second Scene 
—The Artist's Studio—the — 
artist—the Ghost drinking 


Reading 
mysterious arrival of the little Postman ‘' Cupid.” Bngage- 


ment of Madlle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal, Organophonio, and 

En Herr Susman's remarkable 
Animals. 4 mamma 
inquiries the Opera of Der Freischuts ” is Open 
Twelve to Five and Seven to Ten o’clook. 


URGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Officee—17, Ave Maria lane St. Paul's, K C. 
President—The Rt. Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


The Society is established to supply. Elastic Stockings, 
B and other kinds 


1 


1 


hii | 


Hen anpyo * 


— for tbe * 


27 


E 


Secretary. 


Floserta for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREST. 
This Institution is still 


the tal in the Metropolis 
dati alt deans fe tho Reobptlee of ck Children, 


FUNDS are urgently needed for its support. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
October, 1863. 
BANKERS ; 


# Williams, Deacon, a and Co; ; ‘Mestre. . Horrios. 


[LONDON CITY<MISSION. —WANTED, a 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT for the WESTERN 
DIVISION of the METROPOLIS. He must be a Layman, 
in the prime of life, r to devote his entire ti me and 
energies to the work, and of liberal education, and some 
private means. Stipend, 2001. a-year. 

Applications to be addressed to the Secretaries, 84, Red 
Lion-square, W. C. 


WANTED, by a. respectable, trustworthy 
Person, member of a Baptist Church, who has lived 
r years in one Family, a SITUATION as HOUSE- 
KREPER, | or e ATTENDANT upon an INVALID, or in any 

ye — 
Woolwich. 


d. K. K., Caxton-cottage, Maryon- road, Charlton, 


805 mo *DRAPERS’ and ‘GROCERS’ ASSIST- 


NTS.—WANTED, an; active, 
who understands both the above 


oft, Fe 


2 APE RS. - WANTEDñ, as 
; —— ANT, a Respectable roune, MAN, who under. 


Apply, t J, Kerkbam Lynn, N , last two’ 
Situ ne, and Lynn, Norfolk, stating age 


ing YOUNG 2 


E ASSISTANTS. WANTED. 


% «hw ® FIRST. COUNTERMAN. ome 


| Foferences, A., to Nunneley ana ashto 


— age, salary, and references, to A. 4, Post 


* * * = _* ~- 
4 4 a 
as “ 


Ho wan HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME, 
near OXFORD. 


Conducted by Mr. J. MARSH, 

Assisted by English and French Resident Masters. 
The aim of this School is to prepare Youths for Com- 
md — 5 and the great suooess which has 
Mr. Marah's efforts in Thame for twenty-two is the br 
the system ; * ats 


Write a goa 
thmetic. et ch ‘bes 


/ 7 
HWI gb . 0. —— — — | 
Ce the -N BW elie e . Leboxsay, «Rmonton ;.W. Johuson, Kaq., 
nyited * 0 vee — NiUMS, Ton ‘tly, Parents in all tthe midiand counties, 
9 fhe ‘Terms low and inclusive, Prospectus, with sketch 
ARR’S ¢ First-floor, 77, Cheapside. veral -hand . 
Instruments by A., very cheap. Pome on application. 
! AIS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
RANDALL'S | PRIVATE BOARDING COCKRELL ad Co.'s price is 1 — „ 
ESTABLISHMENT. for the BEST SCREENED Se ina of 
Established 1846. 2 
12, SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY, LONDON; wharf, 
Now „ — ee Private Peckham, . 
rooms 
Terms" —— WArS. —Best * — = 
440 AT Hartlepe 4. 240. 
2, EVERSFIELD-PLACE, 8T. LEONARD'SON-SRA. | 2%. ad 104 5 Cou poe salon, 10 — » ~ 
* erence is 4 permitted to the Rev, J. Hobson, 48, park ; Chief Ohe? sand 264, Tottettham-court- , * 2 


ALS SOREW. STEAMERS,. anc 
') *HALLWAY.—RIGHBURY and KINGSLAND * 
DEPOTS.—No Travellers or Agents employed. — LKA 
0% price for HETTON, HASWELL, and LAMIE 
WALLSEND, the best House Coal in the world, 
the Colliers by screw steamers, is 260. per 
I. 24s. ; Tanfield, for Smith's, 178. ; beat smal 
y RailWay : — Silkstoue, Aret clase, eB. ; 

; Clay Cross, 226. and 10s. ' 
15. Coke, lds. Net cash. Delivered, 
aL pat of London, All orders direct to LEA 

8 a Chiet Oitices, North London Kailway Stations, Ma 
lalington, or ? Kingsland. 


— — 


VESTORS should CONSULT J. MANS- 
«FIELD 8MITH'S JOINT STUCK COMPANIES SHARE 
Fal LIST nd MINING CIRCULAR, which contains 
on on Company matters ia general; also Keportas, 
D of the Prospectuses, Notices of Meetings, and other 
valuable to Shareholders generally. 
JM. Smith strongly recommends the purchase of Crano j 
\Camborne ; Hoskear ; Wheal Urofty, aud Wheal Curtis 
either to hold for ‘Dividends, or for a great rise in 
J. M. Smith is a buyer of any number of Wheal Curtis 
quoted — Commission 1} per Cent. om all transactious. 
éodle-street, E. C. 


— — 


ae 


sed ESTABJJSHED 1837, 
ANNIA LIFE ASSURANCR- 


BuI᷑ ist 


i, PRINCES- srnant, BANK, LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., cap. 9. 
Every description of Life Assur Business transggped. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Beoretary. . 


4 
* 
NONCONFOR MISS 


44 — 


Nov. 4, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


1863. 
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THE QUEEN 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LEADENHALi-STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


QU INSURANCE PUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION STERLING. 


At the Ann 


2 


eae fees i, 


and for the pest three years .. ..  ;. -- 43,657 
being an increase in the latter triennial period over 28, 308 


the of 


That the amount accumulated since last Meeting 23.427 


asa Fire Reserve Fund, was .. oe 50 ee 
and the amount added to Life Fund w oe „ 13,743 
That 11 feed past five years the Company had 106,515 


he Actuary Reported that the Life Liabilities had been 
valued on the soundest principles, viz., Net Premiums, at 3 
Cent. Interest, and that the Bonus to participating Policy - 
Folders A as much as 46 per Cent. per Annum of the 
Premiums paid, while, in some instances, it was as high as 65, 
70, and even 75 per Cent. 
A Uividend was declared to Proprietors at the rate of Eight 
per Cent. per annum. 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN E. LEYLAND, Secretary. 


BRITISH 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
82, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
14 
l A. ite. n w., 
unn xe ta ean 0. ie * 
Burge, G. W., Lewis, G. — = 


Burton, J. R., Eeq. Pratt, Dani 
Sanders, J., Eg. 


AUDITORS. 


Adama, C. J., Eg. Salter, E., Rag. 
SOLICITORS. 
Mesrs,. WATSON and SONS. 


This Company, founded in 1847, is composed of about 
NINE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
and has already attained an annual income of 
SEVENTY-ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


death claims to the extent of £156,602, has 
from Premiums of a 


QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


1t ia established on the purely Mutual by which the 

whole of the Profits belong to the Policy-holders, and are 

every third year, received in cash, deducted from 

future Premiums, or added to the Policy, at the option of 

the Assured. The Cash Bonuses actually divided amongst the 
members have averaged 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT, 


Policies need not at any time be forfeited, as the Company 
will, after they have been three years in force, grant a free 
Policy without further payment, or return the official value of 
the Policy in cash; or, in the event of some temporary emer- 
geney, will advance a to pay the current Premiums. 


All needful information supplied on application to any of the 
Agents, or to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


and, after 


[MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Money 
Lent on Persoual Security, Leases, So. 

SUMS from 101. to 3004 ADVANCED two or three days 
after for two years, one year, and ix months (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments), and 
geod bills discounted Charges moderate, and strict confidence 


observed, 
LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
207, Goswell-road, London. Office Hours, Niue till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
tam 
1 H. FLEAR, Manager. 


WINE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherriés, 188. to 60s. ; and Clarets, 14s. to 808. 
To be obtained Pure and Cheap of 


THE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
Which imports the er to the Public at 


CELLARS—Mary.esowe Court Hovuss, W. 
STORES and OF FICES—314, Oxrorp-stresr, W. 


EXPORT and BOTTLING VAULTS — 15, JoumN-sTREeT, 
Crutouep Friars, E. C., LONDON. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 


brandy. It is mild, mellow and very whole- 
tome. Sold in Ss. Sd. each, at most of the respecta 
etail houses in b 


: by the appoin 

princi yt ey eR AER}, 
— 2 — . rve the red seal, pink 

and cork, branded Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


(SAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 


CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all 
Sauce Vendors, and = Bade ~ 2 1 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
BSOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


li — — 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has d twenty-five years, emplatically sano- 
tioned the Medical ion, | universally acoe by 
the Pu as the best remedy for Acidity of the 8 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mi) 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies 
and ay When — with the ye Lemon 
Syrup, it forms an agreeable effervescing draught, in which its 
Aperlent qualities ~ much increased. During Hot Seasons, 
and in Hot the regular ase of this simple and elegant 
remedy has been found highly beneficial. 
It is pared (in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
by DINNEFORD and Co., 15 New Bond -street. 
5 and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the 


of the Proprietors, held at Liver- 
5 AD gat 
mr ith, ab Anh yA Dany 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 


TRADE MARK, 
On each @& 


COLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


9 


THE BULL’S HEAD, 
Package. 


THE Jurors bf the International Exhibition, 1862, have—after a careful examination, 
Remtoally atid mteroscopituli q us well as by the test af Ravour— 


Awarded d J. & J. CO 
| tHE rte rRIZI MEBaAL FOR NS T ARD. 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
RETAILED BY ALL GROCERS, Ko. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 


FURNISH 


YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN EB&’S.z 


W Telte Cutlery, every variety of style 


and finish. 
—— Spoons and Forks, best manufac- 
DEANE 'S—Mlectro-plate Pea and Coffee Sete, Liqueur Stands, 
Crueta, „ Baskets, 
DEAN RS Dieb Covers and Hot-water 


Dish Covers 18s., 50s. 638 +4 * 
. Ss. 
DEANE’S—Papier Mache Toe Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
and ty patterns constantly introduced. 
DEAN E’S—Bronzed and Coffee Urns, with Loysell's and 
other patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, 23 Stew and Pre- 


serving Pans, Stock 
DEANE’8—Moderator and Rock ps, a large and hand- 
DEAN £’S—Gas Chandeliers, — age -designed in Glass 
N new tterns 
and Bronze—three-light glass 63s. 


DEANE’S—Domeetic Baths for every purpose, Bath-roo 
fitted com plete. 
DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap 
roved patterns. 
DEANE'S— in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 


tensi 

DEAN E’S8— ry, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, 
se.viceable. 

DEANE’8—H ton tural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 

wor 


=, &. ) 
DEAN E’S—Harneas, dies, and Horse Clothing, manufac- 


tured on their own premises, and of the very 
best material, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING Lier GRATIS AND POST FRE. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE ANxp CO. 


ing to the 
onument), 


LON DON-BRIDGE. 1 


Useful Cream-laid Note 
fine Thick ditto.. 90 * ot 
Superfine Blue Foolscap .. oc „ Go 64. 90 


4 
a 
r 
= 
. 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPE MAKERS.—THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over Twenty Shillifigs, Mostrated Price List post-free. 


Super Thick Cream-inid Envelopes . 4s, 6d, per 1,000 
Large Blue Office ditto. . o 9 
Best Black- boruered ditt . Is. Od. per 100. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 8s. 6d,; ditto, ruled, 48. 6d. per ream. 


P. and Co.'s Universal System of Copy Books, with beantifully-engraved Headings, 
ya or 168. per grow; ‘* Gohool Pens,” ls. por gross ; 
box, 5d.; Straw Paper, ls. Gd. per ream. Good Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s. per doz., or Ila. per gross. 


FOR STAMPING. Crest Dies Engraved e. Business Dies from 86. 6d. 
/” PARTRIDGE and COZENS, No. 1, Chaticery-lane, ahd 192, Fleet-strect, E. C. 


paper, copies set, 18. 4d. 
ool Penholdera, Is. 6d, per gross; Slate Pencila, 100 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


HIGHT and MANN (late Holborn-hill) 
8 REMOVED to more Commodious Premises, 
148, HOLBORN-BARS, LONDON (corner of 2 — 
invite an Inspection of their superior New and Improv 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Excelsior, I oe ee oe „ £6 Ga, 
for every Home and Workroom, is the Simplest and Best. 
Please observe and copy the address 


. . FASHIONS in DRESS.— 
es previous to purchasing are respectfully iu vited 
latest NOVELTIES in DRESS of British and Foreign As 


uro. 
RICH, DURABLE, AND CHEAP SILKS. 
All the newest Materials and 4 7 in JACKETS, CLAN 
and PAISLEY SHAWLS. 
MADE-UP DRESSES all the NEW DESIGNS. 
MERINOES, WINSEYS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, FURS, 
DRAPERY, HOSIERY, &c. 
DRAPERS, MILLINERS, and DRESSMAKERS, supplied 
with cut lengths at the lowest trade price. 
Matching orders carefully and promptly attended to. 
latterns post free. 
Closed on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and Co. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK MERCERS, DRAPERS, 77, and 78, St. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


A wane. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Packets, 8d.; Tins, 1s. 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGES. 

It is inexpensive, very easily prepared, and a Luxury for all 


ns. 
FOR BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS 
It requires simply to be boiled with milk for five minutes, and 
taken with sugar. Being very wholesome and of easy digesti- 
bility, it is a favourite 
DIET FOR CHILDREN, 
And in the oulinary art is invaluable to thicken Soups, Sauces, 
Beef ten, &. Patent Corn Flour is preferred for all purposes 
where the best Arrowroot is applicable, and is prepared in the 
same manner. 


TRADE 


BED |] OBN Man's PuRETEA, SOLD 

still BETTER in QUALITY and CHBAPER. 
The fall benefit of the redaced duty obtained by purchasing 
Horutmau's Pure Tea: it is still better in quality and cheaper, 


The Agents supply very choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. 
Horniman’s High Standard Tea” at 4s. 4d. (formerly 


' 


is, Sd.), exceedingly strong and delicious; it is in great favour 
with 2 who desire, at a moderate price, the BEST r | 
Purchasers readily identify this tea as it is sold in 
Packots—never loose, Agents ia every town. 


PROTECTION from FIRE. 
| BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES 
WAX VESTA 
AND CIGAR LIGHTS. 
IGNITE ONLY ON THB BOX. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW LONDON. 


E Fern 9 9. COA. 
(Commonly called Epps’s Homwopathic Cocoa.) 
Disti aS A 


FRAGRANT, GRATEFUL, AND INVIGORATING 
BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


„„ Originated specially for the use of those under hommo- 
pathic — it has ugh its agreeablenvas become 
generally accepted. 

Each Packet is labelled, 


„ Errs, Homwmopathic Chemist, London.” 
Sold in tin-lined packets. 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES, 


s ssl [cocoa 
A . 
rs | PEARL 
FRY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE, 


J. S. FRY and SONS were the only — Manufacturers 
of Cocoa who obtained the Prize Medal, 1562" 


— 


-— 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


Used in the Royal Laundry, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1832. 


— 


IMMEL'’S PERFUME FOUNTAIN, 4s 
1 used in Princess Alexandra's Bridal Boudoir, forms an 
elegant adjunct ——— Ball-room, Supper-table 
Noe a Steen’, ond $i, Corahill, 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING.. 


paLME® and C OS VL@TORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, manufactured of improved 
materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be carried with- 
out guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, give a better 
light, very moderate in price, 
PREFERABLE for SCHOOLS, CHAPELS, 

Private Families, and indeed for the general use of all. 

Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Patentees, Victoria Works, Green 
strect, Bethnal-green, London, N. E. 


“THE DOISSIDENCE OF 


Nonconkormisk. 


DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM Of THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


— 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


Nor the friends of the Liberation Society 
good reader—the above title has been ado ted 
without the remotest reference tothem. This, 
indeed, is the season of the year when it is usual 
for them to confer together, to scan the political 
firmament, to read, as well as they are able, the 
signs of the times, to take stock of their means 
and appliances, and to determine upon their 
“next move”—but it is not to them that we 
now refer, whether prospectively or retrospec- 
tively. We have before us a far more novel 
spectacle—one the like of which we do not re- 
member to have witnessed—a meeting of the 
Irish friends of that most spoken-against of all 
modern institutions, the Irish Church Establish- 
ment. They have come together “in council.” 
They have waked up to a perception of approach- 
ing danger—they have got an idea that it will 
be safer for them to put their house in order— 
and it seems at last to have entered their minds 
that the common sense of this latter half of the 
nineteenth century will be unable to let ecclesias- 
tical arrangements remain just as they are in 
Ireland, whatever may be the peril of attempt- 
ing to re-adjust them on some more uitable 
basis. Some of them, we are informed, were 
dissatisfied with the somewhat slovenly manner 
in which the question of the Irish Church was 
treated at the Manchester Congress, and hence 
they profited by the Fifth Annual Conference of 
the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Down and 
Connor and Dromore, to place it more promi- 
nently and advantageously before the public of 
the United Kingdom. 


The Conference was held at Belfast, under the 

residency of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

he question was brought before it by Mr. R. 
Davison, late M.P. for Belfast, in a paper entitled 
“The present position of the Irish Church,” to 
which Sir ugh Cairns, M.P., and other 
gentlemen subsequently spoke. We cannot com- 
pliment the Conference upon having added much 
to our information on the subject—the chief 
novelty being the fact, that any serious discus- 
sion of it at all, should have been raised by the 
friends of the Establishment io Ireland, with a 
view to the redress of its anomalies. The 
substance of their deliberations may be stated in 
few words :—that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Ireland is a very ancient institution, 
dating its origin seven bandied years before the 
acknowledgment of the Papal supremacy—that, 
consequently, the existence of some defects and 
anomalies ought not to surprise us—that the safest 
and wisest course will be, to effect their removal 
by a movement ftom Within, instead of leaving 
them to be assailed by a force from without— 
that the princip‘e of the institution must be 
maintained intact—that statistica may tell against 
it, but that this is a matter which ought not to be 
tried by statistica—that it having been a leading 


886 the realm, and 


object of the Union to secure additional strength 
to these Kingdoms by uniting the Protestants of 
Ireland with those of England, such union ought 
never to be dissolved. These are the preliminary 
considerations. 


Then as to the mode of dealing with defects, 
ic seems to be r ed as essential that the 
incomes of the bishops should not be interfered 
with, because “ by law, bishops rank as peers of 
their rank and dignity must be 
suitably supported —nor, for analogous reasons, 
should the lower dignitaries, nor even rectors 
and incumbents who have — to do, be de- 
—4 of one farthing of their emoluments. The 
unds from parochial sources of the trish Church 
being ridiculously small, averaging only 1722. 
16s, 2d. for each incumbent, not a stiver, of 
course, can be parted with—but then it is 
admitted as somewhat anomalous that parsons 
who have but a handful of Protestants to 
minister to, as is the case occasionally in the 
South, should enjoy incomes ranging from 500/. 
to 1, 200. a-year. The Church Temporalities 
Act, 3 and 4 William IV. c. 37, s. 116, em- 
powered the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to sus- 
pend any benefice in which Divine service had 
not been performed for three years previous to 
1833, and to apply the income, if necessary, to 
building a church and glebe house, and paying a 
curate—but, as that Act is only applicable to 
benefices of which the patronage is vested in 
some public’ hand, it is suggested that it should 
be extended to all livings, not only in cases 
where Divine worship should not have been 
celebrated therein for t years next 1 
Feb. 1, 1833,“ but to all cases where the Churo 
inhabitants in any ish do not now exceed 
fifty in number.” This seems to us to have been 
the only practical redress proposed—and we 
must say that it amounts to but little. 


If the Protestant Church is to be upheld in 
Ireland as the Established Church of the country 
—if she is to continue in possession of all the 
funds at present appropriated to her by law—if 
she is to preserve unimpaired her parochial 
system, nl have a church, a glebe house, and an 
officiating clergyman in every parish—then it 
will matter very little to the great bulk of the 
inhabitants who are outside of her pale, whether 
this or that clergyman has more or less to do, or 
receives a larger or a smaller income. 0 
ground of complaint against the institution is 
that, for the benefit of a small minority of the 
people, it absorbs nearly the whole of the public 
unds set apart by the State for religious teach- 
ing and worship—and, however fairly and 
economically the il may be divided among 
those who get it, the primary injustice will re- 
main unredr What the political world will 
crave is some sufficient reason for quartering 
upon the resources of the country a Church 
Establishment which is repudiated by at least 
five-sixths of the inhabitants of the country. 
This is “the difficalty” with which the Con- 
ference did not attempt to grapple. The only 
allusion to it was made by Sir Hugh Cairns, 
who said, and said very truly, that “ not one of 
the arguments Tee against the Irish 


Church would fail if applied to the Church in 
Wales.” 


The plain, undeniable truth of the matter is 
that no argument can justify the fundamental 
— upon which Church Establishments rest. 

e must accept them without reasons, and in 
apite of reasons, or we cannot have them at all. 

hey exist—that is pretty well the sole justifica- 

tion that can be pleaded in their behalf—they 
exist as vested interests, and, in this country, 
that simple fact is their protection. It is not of 
material consequence to their stability that they 
should answer their professed purpose—but it is 
essential to their safety that the public should 
not discuss the principles on which they are 
founded. This, however, is what it is beginning 
to do. This it is which alarms the friends of the 
Irish Church, and impels them to take counsel 
together—and against this, the most pressing 
danger to which it is exposed, the Conference 
has suggested no security. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


There was a form of divination known to the 
heathens called Hepatosoopia. Graphically does the 
prophet describe the King of Babylon practising it : 
—“ For the King of Babylon stood at the parting 
of the way, at the head of the two ways, to use 
divination ; he made his knives bright, he consulted 
with images, he looked in the liver.” Looking in 
the liver of the victim, the soothsayer was believed 
to be able to foretell the fate of any intended enter- 
prise. If the liver was sound and healthy, the enter- 
prise would prosper ; if the contrary, it would fail. 

We said that this form of divination was practised 
amongst the heathen, but it seems to have revived. 
The John Bull has found that the livers of public 
diners-out are getting into a more healthy and 
happy condition, and that, unfortunately, this isa 
good omen for Dissent. In this present halcyon 
time, when all the enemies of the Charch have been 
ignominiously defeated, and that venerable institu- 
tion has been pronounced to be safe from all the 
assaults of foes without, if not of foes within, this 
evil omen, foreshadowing | the ‘“‘downfall of the 
Church,“ the rise of rebellion and the destruction of 
the Crown, has appeared. The days of confidence 
have departed, and the bright summer of the soul has 
given place to a desolate wintry foreboding. Only 
a few short months ago—but yesterday, as it were— 
and there was not a cloud in the ecclesiastical 
heavens—or only one, which had settled black ‘and 
thundering over Serjeants’ Inn. And now, the 
single bit of bright blae sky in all the firmament is 
exactly over that formerly doomed locality. It is a 
sad reverse of fortune truly—sad, that is to say, for 
one of the parties—and we do not wonder, that it is 


felt to be very ‘‘ disgusting and disheartening.” 
What is the mysterious omen that has so shaken 
the nerves of the John Bull and its correspondents 7? 
This is it—that, at several recent public dinners, in- 
stead of the old toast, The Bishop and the Clergy,” 
the toast has been the Bishop and Ministers of all 
Denominations.”” Yes! this, we are told by the 
editor, is one step to the downfall of the Church and 
the Crown and to civil rebellion, and a Bristol oor - 


respondent adds that it is very disgusting and dis- 
heartening. 


Now the reported occasions on which this toast 
has been given might be counted on one’s fingers. 
The visit of the Prince of Wales to Halifax was one 
of these occasions; the Folkestone dinner, whenthe 
clergymen left the tables, was a second; another 
ocourred ata railway dinner at Bristol last month 
when one of the Canons of Bristol—Canon Ommaney 
—having responded to the toast without delivering in 
a protest, his conduct was very summarily and 
severely criticised in one of the Tory newspapers of 
that town and publicly rebuked by a Mr. Prideaux, 
at asubsequent Church anniversary. For it seems, as 
the John Bull remarks, although we were not pre- 
viously awar> of the fact, that the adoption of this 
toast is regarded by Dissenters as ‘‘ one of the most 
significant signs of the times—as one step more 
towards the denationalization and disestablishment 
of the Church. Then, at the Mayor's breakfast at 
Northampton the other day, the High Sheriff pro- 
posed a similar toast, and that too was responded to 
by a clergyman, the Rev. Sidney Gedge, who ex- 
pressly congratulated the mayor on the fact that 
although a member of the Church of England he 
could invite to his table not only the clergy of his 
own denomination but those gentlemen aleo to 
whom others in the town looked up as their guides.” 
Several staunch Conservatives were present at this 
banquet, and none of them having entered u protest 
against such conduct, a „Conservative Churchman ” 
who reads the John Bull is of opinion that it is time 
for well-wishers of the Church to look about them,” 
—he himeelf now doubting whether the Conservatives 
are such friends and supporters as they have appeared 
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ciation also the Rev. J. M. Batt, Vicar of Wingrave, 
made a courteous and sensible reply to this toast. 
Lastly, at the banquet following. the laying of the 
foundation of the Wedgwood Institute at Burslem 
last week, this identical toast was proposed by no 
other person than Mr. Beresford Hope and responded 
to by the Bishop and a Wesleyan minister. Mr. 
Beresiord Hope ! O tempora, O mores/ Who,“ says 
G. F. C.,“ in the English Churchman, “ would have 
expected a Churchman of the public standing and 
renown of Beresford Hope, the High Churchman par 
excellence, to have proposed such a toast as the above?” 
But here a clergyman was found who was prepared 
t do his duty. The Rector of Burslem, through the 
secretary of the committee, protested against the 

~ toast, but the meeting was indignant and would not 
even hear the protest read. 


Now, is not this shocking ? Ought there not, as the 
John Bull suggests, to be a decided refusal to listen 
to the health of Dissenters—“ who, without proper 
authority, set themselves up as teachers, and call 
themselves ministers proposed at public dinners ? 
The question is a vital one, and as it affects not only 
the prosperity of the Church, but the existence of 
Royalty itself, it ought to be treated in a serious and 
solemn manner. Indeed, Sydney Smith suggested a 
more awful catastrophe than even the extinction of 
Royalty as following the disestablishment of the 
Church. He seriously doubted whether any vegetables 
would grow after such a catastrophe. What is likely 
to be the effect of this toast on the vegetable world ? 

For see what it does. It places all the public 
servants of religion on an equality. It is a graceful and 
spontaneous recognition of the fact that they are all 
doing their best for the promotion of the common 
weal, and that they are thus entitled to equal honour 
and equal gratitude. Trouble and death are said to 
level all distinctions, but not less so, sometimes, does 
joy. We can imagine a minister of a Free Church, 
at marriage festival, holding out his hand even to 
a bishop, and not thinking for a moment that he was 
losing caste by the act. The Hebrews, as is well 
known, placed the seat of affection in the heart and 
the liver; and hence the inspired Royal writer says : 
My heart is glad and my liver rejoiceth.“ And 
80, in glad heart and rejoicing liver, the ecclesiastical 
distinctions of English society are very fittingly for- 
gotten at the dinner-table. You may have paid & 
Ohurch-rate the day before, but you gladly drink the 
vicar’s health. For the better his health the more 
just are his feelings likely to be. And if he will not 
equal position, and equal rights, you may refuse to 
drink your health? Standing as you do on your 
drink hie, but it is better to drink it. Are you not 
equal in courtesy to an Arabian or a Chinaman? II 
he will not remember to “ be courteous” you need not 
forget the command. And besides, when you reflect 
on the matter, it appears horrible to hate a man so 
much that you actually wish him bad health. 


If we were to go to the root of the matter it might 
be possible to show that there is a sense in which the 
John Bull is right, and that the existence of the 
Charch Establishment is, after all, bound up with 
the form of the toast at public dinner-tables. For, 
at the bottom of all exclusive institutions, and espe- 
cially of all exclusive ecclesiastical institutions, there 
is a strong, although sometimes latent, feeling of 
hate. It was hate—call it by its right name— which 
lit the fires of Oxford and Smithfield, and hate 
which passed the Act of Uniformity. It is hate 
which refases to pass the Church-rate Bill; hate 
which keeps Dissenters out of parochial burial- 
grounds; hate which refuses them University 
honours; and hate which would keep up the old 
dinner toast. Now the best way to love is to begin 
to love, and one of the first steps towards love is 
good-will. And so, small though the mercy be, we 
hail it as a good omen, that the health of all deno- 
minations is now being drunk at the dinner - table. 
We never thought of the matter before, but perhaps 
the John Bull is, after all, right, and its Hepato- 
scopic divination correct, It is a bad omen for eccle- 
siastical haters. And it isa sign of the times—at 
least, we hope that it is. 


If the John Bull is mortified at this discovery, 
what must be its feelings when it reads the charge 
of Archdeacon Utterton to the clergy of the deanery 
of Southwark? The Archdeacon met his brethren 
on Monday last, and thus spoke of the relations of 
the Church to the Nonconformists :—‘‘In reference 
to their relations with their Nonconforming brethren, 
it was a problem which Divine prescience alone 
could solve, whether the Church at large in this 
country would ever be restored to outward unity ; 
but it was clear that all Christians should do what 
they could to promote such a result. The way to do 
that was not by declaiming against th or 
arguing with them, but by exhibiting » spirit of 


: Christian charity, and then by doing their own work 

in their own way, and in their own sphere.” Let 
us read the last sentence over again :—‘ Not by 
declaiming against them, or arguing with them, but 
by exhibiting a spirit of Christian charity.“ These 
are few words, but though few, they are of value. 
How would the Archdeacon exhibit this spirit of 
Christian charity? We wish he had made a practical 
application of his remarks, for then the clergy of the 
deanery of Southwark might have received an 
impetus to begin this work of charity by abolishing 
all ecclesiastical exactions throughout the deanery. 

Archdeacon Utterton could not, we dare say, be 
spared from Sumrey, but he is sadly needed else- 
where,—at Paignton, in Devonshire, for instance, 
At Paignton there reside the Rev. Frederick William 
Poland, vicar ; the Rev, Loughton Alison, curate ; 
Mr. James J. Macintyre, Presbyterian ; and Captain 
John A. P. Price, R. N., Church layman. Now, it 
happened to Mr. Macintyre to visit the parish church 
on Sunday, the 2ad of August last. Mr. Alison 
preached a sermon on the occasion, and Mr. Poland 
was one of his hearers, Mr. Alison seems to be a 
bit of High-Church fulminating powder, and the 
sermon in question was an explosion of this noisy 
and destructive material. Mr. Alison informed his 
congregation that there was a profound and impas- 
sable gulf between Charchmen and Dissenters ; he 
stigmatised Dissenters of all classes as priests and 
worshippers of Baal; he declared that only within 
the pale of the Church could salvation be found, 
and that D issenters were consigned to the place of 
eternal woe. Finally, he informed his hearers that 
if they partook of the sacraments administered by 
priests ordained under Apostolical succession, they 
would be saved. Mr. Macintyre, having heard this 
sermon, wrote the following morning a sharp letter 
to Mr. Alison, ih which he pointed out several 
things rather inconsistent with the notion of the 
Establishment being the Apostolical Church, and 
of Mr. Alison's doctrine being sound doctrine, but 
Mr. Alison declined controversy. He then wrote to 
Mr. Poland, bat Mr. Poland also declined contro- 
versy. Lastly, he wrote an elaborate, able, and 
pointed letter to the Bishop of Exeter, but the 
Bishop likewise declined controversy. Then, having 
received a corroboration of his statements from 
Captain Price, Mr. Maciatyre printed the whole of 
the correspondence, We have read it with curious 
zest. Wedonot know anything of its kind more 
uoique—from the Bishop’s reply, to the supple- 
mentary statement—that a Free Church is now 
bei ng established at Paignton. An Alison in every 
parish, and there would soon be a Free Church also 
in every parish, 

The proceedings of the Wigan Church Institution, 
which we report in another column, will, we bope, 
be read. Owing to the absence of Mr. Howels 
Davies, they took, no doubt, an unexpected turn. 
Many gentlemen, we daresay, spoke, who were not 
at all prepared to speak. Under these circumstances, 
it would, perhaps, be unfair severely to criticise the 
proceedings of the evening. When the Rev. J. 
Wilson styled the Nonconformist ministers 
**mountebanks and jackasses,” let us hope that he 
either forgot himeelf or did not know what he was 
saying. When the Rev. Mr. Higham was obliged 
to make two speeches in one evening, it was no 
wonder that he was compelled to make imagination 
perform the office of historian. When the Rev. 8. 
Doria drew a fancy sketch of religious and political 
Dissentere, knowing, obviously, nothing about either 
party, he is, under the circumstances, to be commise- 
rated rather than blamed. This Church Institution 
is an uousually good one—being, obviously, for 
detiance, not defence. For we cannot see what is 
defended on these occasions. The Church? Where, 
then, are the defences of the Royal supremacy, of 
Sabscription, Nepotism, the Eoolesiastical Commis- 
sion, the Canons, etc., etc.? Where? Where? 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY DISTRICT 
CONFERENCES. 


(From the Liberator.) 


We are glad to announce that arrangements have 
been made for the holding of two Conferences next 
month—both in important districts of the country. 

The first, which is intended for Lancashire and 
Cheshire and the adjacent districts, is to be held at 
Manchester, on Wednesday, the 18th of November; 
and the circular convening it has, at the time we 
write, already received the signatures of a good num- 
ber of the most influential friends of the Society in 
that quarter. Mr. Miall, Mr. Oarvell Williams, and 
Mr. Charles Robertson, of Liverpool, are to attend as 
a Deputation from the Executive Committee, and the 
Oonferenee will be followed by a public meeting in the 


F ee Trade Hall in the evening of that day. Knowing | 


| how numerous are the Society’s friends in Lancashire, 
and how important is the aid they are able to render 
it, we trust that they will be well represented on this 
occasion, more especially as it was last year deemed 
advisable to suspend public operations in the county, 
lest they should in any way interfere with united action 
for the relief of the distressed operative population. 

The second Conference is to be held at Bristol, on 
Wednesday, the 25th of November, and is also to be 
attended by Messrs. Miall and Williams. That the 
friends of religious equality at Bristol will muster 
strongly we do not doubt; but we would strongly 
impress upon those who reside in the smaller towns of 
Somerset, Gloucestershire, and Wilts, the desirableness 
of being present, eince they reside in districts where 
the Society’s influence ought to be greatly 
strengthened, and where, at the same time, public 
action involves many difficulties. 

At both these Conferences matters of great impor- 
tance and interest affecting the future movements of 
the Society will be submitted for discussion; and we 
therefore beg of those who may be invited, that they 
will look upon these assemblies as being of a kind 
requiring that they should make a special effort to 
attend. 


CONFERENCE ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 
The fifth annual conference of the united dioceses 


Down, — bhutan on te was opened in St. 
George’s Church, on Tuesday, Oct. 27. The 
— of the diocese presided, and in his opening 
speech said that the conference was one of momentous 
interest from the aspect of the times, and the present 

ition of the Irish Church. Deprived of the 

itimate action of convocation, and of the delibera- 
tions with which the Church was wont to give forth 
its authoritative voice, the conference of the diocese 
in some degree supplied the want. 

Mr. Ricnarp Davison, ex-M.P., read a paper, 
which he had at the request of the bishop, 
“On the present position of the Irish Church.” e 
began by giving his idea of an Established Church, 
which he of great use to the community. 
It furnishes a fixed etandard of doctrine and govern- 
ment, the best security against heresy and insubor- 
dination, and a against the priestly 
domination of a voluntary „which extinguishes 
Se eee Such 
as the t tend to develo opinion, to make 
the clergy and laity better wn to each other, to 
wear off asperities and sharp angles, like the shaking 
of pebbles in a bag, and to diffuse valuable informa- 
tion. The effect wae seen in that diocese, which 
could safely challenge comparison with any other in 


the country in the superintendence and work of the 
bishop, in the disinterested usefulness exhibited 
in the hial ions of the working clergy, for 
which the laity felt most grateful. But in so ancient 


a fabric as the Protestant Episcopal Church there are 
anomalies and defects which its friends should wish to 
remove. As no sane man doubts the existence of 
such anomalies, the members of the Church should 
not remain inactive till their enemies wrest the con- 
trol from their hands. As Canning once truly said, 
Those who are afraid of improvement because it is 
accompanied by innovation, may find one day that 
they will have to submit to innovation which is not 
improvement.” Let them not be deceived by the cry 
of “ Peace, peace.” There is danger. Two-thirds of 
the population are Roman Catholics. The Estab- 
lished Church has 58 per cent. of her members in 
Ulster, 25 per cent. in Leinster, 11 per cent. in 
Munster, and 6 cent. in ht. If the 
union with England should be dissolved, Mr. Davison 
believed that the Established Church in Ireland 
would be extinguished, and then what would become 
of the Dissenters? He quoted the solemn declara- 
tions of the Roman Catholc hierarchy, before 
emancipation, that they were satisfied with the Pro- 
testant Establishment and would never attempt to 
disturb it. Those declarations were now forgotton, 
and the enemies of the Irish Charch would never be 
satisfied till they destroyed the English also. The 
way to arrest this would be to hasten the work of 
reform by friendly hands. Mr. Davison would not 
diminish the incomes of the bishops or the other 
dignitaries. He would pay well all incumbents that 
have laborious duties to discharge; but he is — 
of opinion that there should be no large incomes wit 
little or nothing todo in return. Every curate should 
be paid not less than 100/. a-year, and all incumbents 
on a graduated scale, from 200/, to 500/., in propor- 
tion to the extent of their duties. There cannot be a 
more erroneous idea than that the clergy as a — 
are overpaid. An equal distribution would give eac 
— only 170/. a-year. The total rent- charge 
of Ireland is about 400,000/., of which — 
is paid by Roman Catholic landlords. There are, 
however, great anomalies in the distribution ; some 
ishes in the south, for instance, where the Church 
inhabitants are extremely few, yielding a gross income 
of from 500/. to 1,200/. per annum. Still, he oon 
tended that a minister should be maintained in each 
of these parishes, as s nucleus of Protestantism, but 
with a reduced income, the surplas to be added to 
the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to in- 
crease small benefices—but to be restoréd again when 
the few hearers should become a congregation, 
and the pariah would be led with Protestants. 
118 e Rev. A. T. Dr. 
Deow, Mr. Hincks, and Mr. 
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Cams rose to address the conference. He spoke 
of’ Mr. Davison’s paper as most admirable and 
exhaustive. He diffor d from him in some matters 
of detail, which he explained, and proceeded to 
notice the anomalies” of the Irish Establishment. 
Having stated that the incomes of the clergy were, 
for the most part, miserably insufficient, he said : — 


But, although it is so, we must look the matter in the 
face, for it is idle to suppose at the present day that any 
question can be advanced in point of argument unless 
it is argued fairly, clearly, and upon the true facts. 
Although this is so in regard to the income of the 
Church, and on a division of it by way of average, yet I 
am bound to say that there are anomalies—({ Hear, bet 
—in various parts of Ireland with regard to the mode in 
which the incomes of the Church are assigned to dif- 
ferent localities and to different parishes—anomalies 
which have sprung up, perhaps, sometimes from the 
carelessness and indifference of earlier years, and very 
often from changes in the circumstances of the country, 
but anomalies which we ought not to cloak, and ought 
not to deny, and which we should make ourselves 
acquainted with like practical men, and men of good 
sense, and seeif we can suggest a remedy where we must 
confess that the anomalies exist. 

Sir Hugh Cairns then mentioned a few of the 
anomalies, One is that very united diocese over 
which the chairman presides. It contains one- 
fourth of the entire Church population of Ireland. 
and receives only one-twelfth of the endowments of 
the Church. The parish in which Belfast iteelf is 
situated contains 30,000 Church members, bein 
one-twentieth of the whole Church population o 
Ireland, and the income of the vicar is only 500“. or 
600l. a-year. As to the remedies for the anomalies 
in Sir Hugh Cairns laid down four prin- 
poh which he held to be essential :—1. While the 
Legislature could Church property so as 
to produce within the Church the amount 
of efficiency, it could not “a. o least ion 
of it to any other purpose. 2. The parochial prin- 
ciple must on no account be abolished or infri 
upon. 3. No existing interest should be interfered 
with. 4. Any proposal for the better adjustment 
of the revenues or emoluments should emanate, not 
from the enemies, but the friends of the Charch. 
He then, amid the applause of the assembly, pro- 
pounded a plan of reform. He said :— 

But what has been done in England? You have had, 
with regard to that branch of the Church, proposal after 
ey made in the most friendly spirit, co from 

Church itself and from the members of the 

and those proposals carried out; and the result is, that 
those anomalies to which Mr. Lee referred as havi 
existed in the diocese of Norwich—anomalies whi 
were not confined to the diocese of Norwich, but which 
pervaded the whole of —have been removed or 
set right, either by the islature or by orders in 
Council, while these anomalies have been ing up in 
the Irish Church without any attempt made to 
remove them. I cannot help thinking that, beari 
these principles in view, a measure might be 1— 
and sanctioned by the heads of the Church in Ireland 
which might be of a simple enough character, doing 
little more than carrying a little further the principles 
which already have been adopted in the | tion for 
this country. If you can find a parish in the south and 
west of Ireland where it would appear that the income 
of the parish minister is disproportionate to the services 
he has at present to perform, then you should not alter 
the parish, or suppress it, or take away the clergyman 
from it, but operate by way of tax from that income 
which for the time is too e, end bring the sum 80 
deducted or taxed off into the general revenue of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, extending, if necessary, 
the basis of the constitution of the Board of Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners when they shall have to deal with a 
much larger and a much more important matter than 
they have now to deal with, and use the | fund thus 
obtained, and brought as it were in medio, for the pur- 
pose of providing larger endowments in those places 
where larger endowments are required. 

Mr. Davison, in his paper, strongly recommended 
that the bishops should call a meeting, before Parlia- 
ment assembles, of their own body, with the digni- 
taries and certain lay members of the Church, in 
order to take the whole subject into consideration, 
that they should put themselves in communication 
with the Government and with friendly members of 
Parliament, and prepare the heads of a measure for 
the better adjustment of the Church’s revenues. 

The Rev. W. M‘Kwatne thought that there 
should be but one Established Church, and that 
though Roman Catholics and Presbyterians should 
be fully tolerated they ought not to be endowed. 
Why should they endow 8 who vowed 
to exterminate their Church? Dissenting meeting- 
houses absolutely grew in Belfast, and they all might 
demand an endowment. 

Sir Hveu Carrns deprecated this allusion to other 
denominations. The conference was subsequently 
addressed by Mr. O'Neill, M.P., the Rev. Mr. 
Hartrick, and the Rev. Mr. Maguire, 


THE CHURCH-DEFENCE MOVEMENT, 

A soirée of the Wakefield Church Iustitution took 
place in the Corn Exchange of that town on Tuesday, 
Oct. 27, the vicar, the Rev. C. J. Carridge, M. A., 
in the chair. In the course of the proceedings, Sir 
Joun Hay, M.P., thus referred to the ecclesiastical 
policy of the late session :— 


A «uestion which occupied so much attention, even in 
the present Parliament—the question of the endeavour 
to subvers Charch-rates—two years ago hung in the 

lance. Cannot say whether I or some other person 
made the mojo, but Parliament on that occasion 
rejected the attempt to subvert them by a majority of 
— That success-relieve-l the House of Peers from the 

uty, which they had so ably performed, of resisting, 
till the pleasure of the lish people was known, that 
most unwise measure to subvert the means of 


i 


spoken to their representa- 
pport the rights — 
to its close, and that 
those who were returned to Parliament influenced in 
this matter by noisy demagogues have found out that 
the will of the people is not expressed by that noisy 


t 

ti vos. =e 
0 
may be that Parliament is wani 


upon 
Church in the House of Commons. 


minority. (Hear, hear.) Bo it as it may, however, 
whether their will has been made known to them by the 
people of England, or whether they have themselves 
seen the error of their way, those who have determined 
to support the Church have increased in number, and I 
believe that good measure is to be attributed to the 
Church institutions of the land. (Cheers.) At the 
commencement of the present session of Parliament an 
attempt was made to destroy the existing charities of 
England—to subvert the intentions of the donors, who, 
in years gone by, had made provision for education under 
the sanction and authority of the Church. That attemp 
however, has fallen through. You will all have h 

of Mr. Dillwyn’s bill, and you will all be glad 
to-night that that bill was rejected. The exertions 
which he has made have shown to himself the unpalat- 
ableness of the measure to the Church and the country. 
I, however, hope to hear no more of it; 

honourable member comes from Wales, 
remark that ‘‘ Taffy was a Welshman,” but 
on this occasion enabled to be ‘‘a thief.” 
The Church-rate agitation has lost its great 
all who knew him Sir John Trela 
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There was a little squabbling, but it was among the 
clergy and not the laity. He was glad, however, that 
at last there had been a meeting at which the various 


thus to appreciate each other. If they would do this, 
the Church would take up a position higher than it ever 
has done. But they must not always be on the defensive, 
It is that there should be Church reform, and 
that it should be heralded not by an 

friend of the Church. And who can say 


the Charch of land is not required? A report 
22 Commissioners shows 


nent, but a 
t reform in 


State that has passed bad laws ; it i 
send members to Parliament who will carry 
measures as will enable the 
means of in parishes, to build ch 
the people within the Church. 


On Monday, October 26th, Mr. G. Howells 
Davies, 
have delivered a lecture in the Wigan Public Hall, 
explanatory of the objects of the society, to its friends 
in Wigan, where a ruridecanal branch is in exist- 
ence, From some unexplained cause Mr. Davies did 
not appear during the evening, and several of the 
local clergy undertook to speak on the subject. 


The Chairman, A. Hew ett, Esq., said he believed 
there never was a time when it was more necessary 
than now to defend their Church from the various 
attacks to which she was subjected. 


The Rev. T. Higham spoke of what he called the 
defensive position of the Church Institution, and of 
the Establishment as being the purest and noblest 
in the world. He said the opponents of the Charch 
insinuated that the clergy were paid out of the taxes ; 
but the simple trath was, that clergymen did not 
receive one penny from the State. Mr. Higham 
concluded by calling upon all members of the Church 
to join the institution, and lend every effort to 
defend her from her enemies. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. T. F. Ferare had felt it to be bis duty 


sections of the Church could come together, and learn | o¢ 


on the | 


to the Church Inetitation, was to | could 


what may with the Church’s constitution they would be 


efforts of their Dissenting 

he did not allow that the volun 

to Dissont—(Hear, hea) for the ‘Church ot 
though not t 


there was a society in con- 
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He was not, for 


instanoe, satisfied with the distribu- 
tion of the all 


of the Church—he did not at 
the state of things that one man should 

500/. and another 50“. when, 
perhaps, the man 


the 50“. did double the 
work of the man who received the 500“. 


He was not for 
what Frenchmen was not for 


that 
the livings of the nah wore tn peivete paletnten 5 
og in the gift of the Lord Ubancellor, of the 


ap left 1 — age * 4 — lot —— 
o away W vate uce a system 
— «4 42 far more probability aud he 
spoke from some observation on the subject—of a good 
appointment made when five or seven persons 
had to make it than when it was in the hands of one 
oes Gees, Seyret ne Eee 
ex ra 

if it would bring about 6 change in these two things. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. T. Hiauam said with respect to the 
equalisation of Church property all would be aware 
that last session the Lord Chancellor introduced a 


bill into Parliament which was decidedly to equalise 
certain livings, or rather to improve some which 


cles 
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i was unscriptural, but 

were very shy as to this; but their great 

to be to take the property of the Church and rob G 
The Rev. J. Wrison said that Mr. Hadfield 

revealed the hidden motive of the opponents of the 


ce 


It was that the Lord Chancellor was what was called 

a public patron, and this bill would take the 
out of his hands and place it in private hands. Some of 
them might think that clergymen got great rewards for 
what they did, but nothing could be a r mistake. 
P rty, to be held securely, had a variety of charges 
on it, and if they wanted their Church and State pro- 
tected they must have it represented by the bishops in 
the House of Peers. They did not want them to go 
there and look worse than other Peers—they must have 
their carriages like the others, and not have to walk 
h the dirt to the House. He did not want more 
bishops, but they must have bishops in the House 8 

i ap 
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would they that he had committed a great crime? | to select to instruct the prisoners in the doctrines and Union or rue U. P. Cnuncnrs— The committee 
He should not. He was not going to do the bishops the | principles of the Charch of England. It appeared also | of the Free and U. P. Churches met ayatn yecrerday 
injustiov to say that they all the bad men in | God knew he had no personal ill-feeling against the | in the Free Church offices. The subject of considera- 
the Church because they to be their relatives. young man; he did not know that he had ever seen | tion was the ‘nee of the civil ‘strate with u. 
He wanted a healthy opinion on this subject. If they —but in calling their attention to the case he must | jation to Sion and th Church. 3 ro- 
had good tmenta, | observe that he also officiated as chapel clerk and partook | "10m, bo religion and. the egen ocuments 
and t they of the communion. As one part of the da he expressed | Were before the meeting—one setting forth the views 
on Lord his belief in one Holy Catho Church and one baption of the U. P. Church committee on this subject, and 
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that when went to law or engaged in’ 

contest the one with the ! was sure to win 

Mr. Wilson them to bring their influence to bear 

on the election of members of Parliament. There might 

oe come county voters there, and he thought they would | ; 
ve 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE MAGISTRATES 
AND THEIR GAOL ARRANGEMENTS, 


In a recent number we stated that at their quarter 
sessions the i of Worcester had resolved, 
17 to 12, the provisions of the Prison 
i Bill be pat in force in the ty Gaol. It 
appears that the av number of Roman Catholic 
prisoners in the gaol is from 18 to 20. The motion 
was supported by several clergymen and by Lord 
Lyttelton. It was resolved that the question of 

t of a Roman Catholic chaplain should be 
to the discretion of the magistrates. In the 
course of the discussion, Lord DupLry asked— 


Mr. BEeRkeE.ey replied that if mass were celebrated 
the priest would require to take some things into the 
be taken away again. 
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pose ; but 
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gaol should 
the purpose without any alveration of 


Mr. Berkeley, however, declined to give any pledge 
on the subject, and the motion, as we haves . 
was carri 

Then followed a discussion relative to the school- 
master of the gaol. It was ht on by the Rev. 

R. Gray, who had the motion for a 
Roman Catholic priest. e made the following 
statement: 

He had always thought the three leading officers of 
the gaol—the governor, the chaplain, and the school- 


master— be members of the Church of England, 
some 


>) 


to it. He was as a member of the Church of 
England, and Church until bis 
own convictions, he led him to leave it and 


presumed, i 
be He would to the court whether, 
14 2 a fit and proper man | tian 


for the remission of sins, and at another the reverse. 
He (Mr. Gray) could not imagine what his reverend 
friend had been thinking about at the time he made this 
appointment, or why he did not apply to the traini 
schools, where, for a salary of 60/. a-year and a suit 
clothes, he had no doubt he would have got some 
one competent to give the uisite instruction. 
Why he did not do so was best known to himself, 
but it would have been the proper course to pursue. 
Mr. Gray concluded by calling upon the court, in the 
name of the Church of England, and the conscientious 
ters as well, who he was sure would not sanction 
such a thing, to express its disapprobation of the appoint- 
ment. The Rev. H. M. AMPHLETT said he did really 
h that the court would feel that the proceedings to 
whith its attention had been called were not consistent 


with what was fair, and honourable, and right, and 
express the opinion that such a state of things should 
not be permitted to exist. Sir H. Lampert defended 
the present state of thio Mr. Stable, the governor, 
ey satisfied with the manner in which Mr. 
Woodward fulfilled his duties. Mr. Gray was right— 
Mr. Woodward did act as chapel clerk, he did partake 
of the holy communion, and attend the Baptist chapel 
n the evening. These were facts; but when they re- 
collected that it was three years since his appointment, 


and that his principles were known at the time by the 
chaplain and the visi who had expressed 
themselves 


to hold the appointment and 
duties was a matter for himself. Lord Lyrrst- 
d speak on the subject in an abstract way. 
There was a difference between declining to appoint, and 
discharging after the —— had been made. 
Considering the | of time which had elapsed in the 
a case, and that no evil had arisen, it might not 

advisable to do anything in the matter; but speak- 
ing of itin the abstract he must express his surprise 
that such an tment hatl been made. He under- 
stood that in 


8a 
he officer of such an establishment ought to do. 
Mr. that 


to th 
justices, y that any 
uestion relative to the tment should have been 
brought forward. If there been any failure or flaw 
in the s character, he for one would not 
have interposed with a single remark; but the only 
fault being an excess rather than a failure of duty, he 
must say he was very sorry that in the nineteenth 
century such a question should have been brought 
before them. Lord DUDLEY thought that the discus- 
sion, which was altogether irregular, ought now to stop. 
It appeared there was a difficulty when the appointment 
was made in finding a competent person. The duty he 
had to 2 was not a clerical one; and, though he 
might not, after performing the duties of the chapel 
clerk, feel at liberty join to in the services of another 
community, another person might. The Rev. Mr. 
ADLINGTON, who was present during the discussion, 
said he felt the question which had been raised was an 
attack upon himself; and, after thirty-one years’ faith- 
ful it affected him very much. He was able to 
defend he had — and would be glad if they 
appointed a committee of inquiry. Mr. WATKINS said 
he was one of the visiting justices at the time of the 
appointment, and the circumstances had been distinctly 
recalled by what had been said. He remembered that 
they had t difficulty, and that they appointed the 
4 man they could 
After one or two ineffectual attempts to prolong 
the discussion, which were resisted by the noble 
chairman, the subject dropped. Mr. Woodward 
has since, ‘we understand, been requested to send in 
his resignation. 


Tue ARCHBISHOPRIC OF DuBLIN.—We believe 
we may state that there is no truth in the rumour 
circulated in some of the Irish papers that Canon 
Stanley is to be the successor of Archbishop Whately. 
—Daily News. 

Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR’s AUGMENTATION AcrT. 
—On Sunday the new act for the augmentation of 
certain benefices, the right of presentation to wich 
is vested in the Lord Chancellor, came into opera- 
tion. The substance of its provisions have already 
appeared in our columns, 

Heats or THE Rev. Dr. Guturiz.—We deeply 
regret to learn that the het ich of this eminent minister 
of the Free Church of Scotland is so seriously affected 
that his medical men have ordered perfect repose, and 
that his friends fear that the activity of his public 
life must be regarded as terminated.—Record. [We 
have reason for thinking that this is an exaggerated 
representation. — Patriot. } 

Tus Bisnor OF MANCHESTER AND THE Bisnor 
or NATAL.— Speaking on Tuesday night at the 
annual meeting of the Manchester auxiliary to th 
Bible Society, the Bishop of Manchester thunder 
at his brother of Natal as a person who had assailed 
the Pentateuch by misrepresentations the most un- 
pardonable, by distortions of the truth the most 
monstrous, and with a savage glee and exultation 
which would rather become a successful fiend in an 


attempt on what was good than a minister of a Chris- 
congregation.” 


the other the views of the Free Church committee, 
Considerable progress was made towards a good 
understanding, but the committee could not over- 
take the whole subject, and adjourned to meet again 
on Thursday, the 19th of November.—Scotsman. 
Tae Cuurce tn tHe Diocese or LoN Dbox. We 
believe that the Bishop of London, and the Principal 
and Fellows of Brasenose College, Oxford, have 
on an exchange of patronage, under which the 
following livings in the east of London will shortly 
= into the gift of the Bishop :—The rectories of 
t. Dunstan, Stepney ; St. George’s-in-the-East ; St. 
John’s, Wapping ; and St. Mary, Stratford, Bow; 
and the perpetual curacies of St. Phillip, Stepney ; 
St. Peter's, Stepney; St. Thomas’s, Stepney; 
Holy Trinity, Stepney; and Christ Church, St. 
George’s-in-the-East. The College will obtain the 
patronage of the vicarages of East Ham, in Essex, 
and Northolt, Middlesex, in exchange for the nine 
benefices above mentioned. Times. 


St. Groror's-In-THE-East.—On Sunday morning 
there was a large congregation in the parish church 
of St. George’s-in-the-East—not, however, nearly so 
large as on many occasions during the riotings, which 
have happily passed away—in the expectation that 
the new rector, the Rev. John Lockhart Ross, M. A. 
of Oriel Oxford, would preach his inaugural 
sermon. It appears that the necessary preliminaries 
for an exchange between Mr. Ross Mr. Bryan 
King have not yet been legally completed, and that 
three or four days must elapse before Mr. Kin 
becomes Vicar of Avebury, and Mr. Ross Rector o 
St. George’s-in-the-East. Accordingly, the Rev. 
W. C. Howell, M. A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
who has for some time past done daty in the parish, 
again took the service, and preached a farewell 
sermon. 

A CLERGYMAN IN A Dissentine Putrit.—On 
Tuesday evening, October 27th, the first of a course 
of services was held in the Independent chapel, 
Claydon, Suffolk, to an overflowing audience, the 
Rev. A. H. Synge, incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Ipswich, — the pulpit. After singing, read - 
ing, and prayer, Mr. Synge took his text, the subject 
of discourse being, The Church of Rome not the 
Church of Christ.” Mr. Synge dwelt mainly on the 
characteristics of the Church of Christ, observing 
that the word church simply meant an assembly of 
Christian —— He dwelt at considerable length 
upon the uty of the Christian religion, and its 
adaptation to the necessities of sinful humanity, and 
then proceeded briefly to contrast the Church of 
Rome, whose very name, he said, pronounced its own 
condemnation. 

A New Tueory or THe EstaBLisHeD CHURCH. — 
At a ward-meeting held the other day in Glasgow in 
ag ew for the impending municipal elections, 

r. Dreghorn, a member of the corporation of that 
city, was called to account for a vote which he had 
given during the past year in the council adverse to 
the claims made by the Established Church upon the 
city funds, In reply, Mr. Dreghorn said he felt 
much indebted to Mr. Bishop for giving him an 
opportunity of explaining his vote on that recent 
occasion, as he did not certainly intend to do so 
himself. (Loud laughter.) What he stated—and 
some of his friends connected with the Established 
Church would not thank him for it—what he stated 
then, and now repeated, was, that he thought in a 
great city like wey 4 it was not necessary that 
they should have an Established Church paid out of 
the public fands. (Applause.) That was bis opinion 
still, and though he belonged to the Established 
Church, yet he no hesitation in saying that such 
an opinion was maintained by a very large section of 
the gentlemen who were adherents of the Established 
Church, whatever might be their opinion in regard 
to the propriety of supporting it in the rural districts 
of the country. (“ Hear, bear,” and applause.) 

Lorp Pa.tmerston’s Caurch PatronaGce.—The 
united annual value of the sees held by the twenty- 
seven prelates who constitute the English hierarchy 
is 161, 200l., and of this Lord Palmerston has had the 
disposal of very nearly one-half—or 75,000/. The 
aggregate amount of patronage disposed of by Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, andi the Earl of Derby amounted to 75, 4004. 
So that Lord Palmerston, in seven years, has, within 
the small sum of 3,000/., disposed of as much Church 

tronage as his predecessors in the Premiership 

uring a period of sixteen years. But when we take 
into consideration the noble viscount’s Irish patron- 
age, representing a total of 28,120/. per annum, and 
add this to the 71,5002, the value of his English 
Church preferments, we have a grand total of 
99,6202., or a yearly sum amounting very nearly to 
100, 0004. Sach is the annual value of the appoint- 
ments which have been made by the present Premier. 
Of the twenty-seven prelates who sit in the House 
of Lords, no less than ten have been placed there by 
Lord Palmerston. Add to these five Irish sees, and 
the number of the present Premier's bishops is in- 
creased tofifteen. Twice has he filled the archbirhopric 
of York ; once the archbishoprics of Canterbury and 
Armagh; while that of Dablin still remains to be 
filled. Three times has the noble Jord been called 
upon to appoint new overseers to the dioceses of 
Gloucester avd Bristol, and Durham; twice has he 
filled the vacant bishopries of Carlisle and Cork, aud 
once those of London, hochester, Norwich Worcester, 
and Ripon. Of thetwenty-seven prelates on the episco- 
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pal bench, ten owe their postion to Lord mega wed 2 —— rather than Pe Ra Une See 
five to Sir rt Peel ; to Lord Russell; three | woul ve exchanged places wi police- 
rt — Fagen man at the door, for he had to announce a protest arrival of the re- 


to the Earl of Aberdeen ; two, the Bishops of Peter- 
borough and St. David's, to Lord Melbourne; one, 
the Bishop of Winchester, to Lord Liv ; one, 
the Bishop of Exeter, to the Duke of Wellington ; 
and one, the Bishop of Bangor, to the Earl of 
Derby. The senior prelate is the Bishop of Win- 
chester, appointed in 1827; the janior is the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, consecrated in 1863. The 
richest bishopric is that of Winchester, value 
10,4172, ; the least in point of revenue is that of St. 
David's, 2,5001. The oldest prelate is the Bishop of 
Exeter, now in his 86th; the youngest is the Arch- 
bishop of York, now in his 44th year.— Western 
Morning News. 

CHuURCcH-RATES. — The annual volume of local 
taxation returns, prepared at the Home Office, has 
just been issued. A large part of the volume relates 
to Church-rates. 1,857 of the forms issued to parishes, 
districts, and chapelries never found their way back, 
although ‘‘reminders” were sent. The other 
12,408 were returned. In 3,274 instances the return 
is ‘‘ nil,” no rates having been collected in the year 
ending at Easter, 1862; in the previous year the 
nile were only 2,188. The other 9,134 accounts 
show that in that year the sum of 182,928“. was 
received by means of rates made according to 
common law, and 49,9791. by rates made under the 
Church-building or other acts, making 232,907/. 
received in the shape of Church-rates. Receipts 
from endowments, penalties, and alms, 50,949“. 
brought the whole receipt up to 283,856/. ; and the 
sum of 12,644“. was borrowed in the on ag — 
year. The payments comprised 129,24“. for the 
maintenance of public worship, 68,378/. for ordinary 
repair of the church and church and 42,767. 
for extraordinary outlay for building or improving. 
The interest paid on the bonded debt amounted to 
9,8771., and bonded debt was paid off to the extent 
of 19,0167. Other payments brought the church- 
wardens’ expenditure up to 330,645/. On some 
future occasion we hope to say something as to the 
reliableness of this return. 

BUNHILL-FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND.—This ground 
for med one of the three t fields originally belong - 
ing to the Manor of Finsbury Farm, and the lease 
for 1,000 years, now held by the corporation, will 
expire in 1867, when the ear! reverts to the 

e buri 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners. and, 
since the year 1664, has been the great etery 
for Nonoonformists, and here rest the bones 


of John Banyan, the author of Pilgrim's 
Progress; George Fox, the founder of the Society 
of Friends; Dr. Daniel Williams, founder of the 
library in Redcross-street ; Daniel Defoe, author of 
Robinson Crusoe”; Dr. Isaac Watts; Joseph 
Ritson, the antiquary; Thomas Stothard, R. A.; 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D., author of Our System 
of Police”; and other well-known literary men, 
besides those of the Buxtons, Sollys, Travers, Fallers, 
Roberts, Morleys, Gibsons, Maitlands, and other 

t Dissenting families. On the ground coming 
into the possession of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
it is intended to remove the human remains 
lying there, and let the and on building leases, 
Surely the descendants of these illustrious families 
will not allow such a desecration ; rather than this, 
the Dissenters will devote a portion of their large 
Bicentenary Memorial Fund to the purchase of the 
freehold. Dr. Gibbon, medical officer of health, 
whose efforts to improve the sanitary condition of the 
districts of the metropolis to the north and north- 
west of the City are so well known, has lately urged 
upon the le ture the necessity of extending the 
provisions of the Gardens in Towns Protection Act 
to all intramural cemeteries, and this, we are con- 
vinced, must be done to pat an end to the repeated 
attempte to desecrate and encroach upon burial- 
grounds and make them health-promoting places and 
ornamental to the metropolis. Dr. Gibbon rightly 
thinks that if these disused burying-grounds, instead 
of being walled up or encroached upon by building 
houses, schools, and vestry-halls upon them, were 
thrown open as public walks, they would conduce 
largely to, the health as wellas the ornamentation 
of Londons. The parks are too distant for the poor 
children of the central districts. Why not; then, on 
the principle of true economy, if on no higher ground, 
admit the poor of the Holborn district to the six 
acres Dr. Gibbon is trying to obtain for them; and 
the poor of the City and St. Luke’s to these eight 
acres of Bunbill-fields ?—City Press. 

Signs oF Procress.—At the inauguration of the 
Wedgwood Memorial at Burslem last week, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, in an eloquent speech, proposed 
The health of the bishop and clergy of the diocese, 
aud ministers of all denomiuations. The Bishop of 
Lichfield returned thanks, observing that it was a 
great pleasure to him to have his name connected 
with those of his brother clergymen, with whom he 
had the happiness to work in a brotherly spirit for 
nearly twenty years, and it was also asatisfaction to 
him to have his name connected with ministers of 
other denominations, (Cheers.) For though he 
was bound to say in all honesty he regretted greatly 
their separation from the Church, and he might go 
* step further, and say that he saw no sufficient 
ground for that separation . 
yet be could honestly say that he had none but a 
brotherly feeling towards them, and that he had on 
all occasions endeavoured to show. (Cheers.) The 
Rev. Mr. Blackwell, Wesleyan Methodist, also 
acknowledged the toast on behalf of the ministers of 
other denominations, At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, however, the apple of discord was thrown on 
the scene by the rector of Burslem. Mr. Woodall, 
the secretary of the committee, said he had now a 


against the toast from the rector of Burslem, on the 
ground, it was understood, of the association with 
it ok the -M denominations. The 
anno unoement very strong expressions 
of disapprobation, and it wenuitlenntely decided that 
the communication did not merit even the cou 
of being read. The secretary, therefore, gladly 
withdrew from the indignity which he 
himself subjected to in being requested to bring 
it before the meeting.— At the annual dinner of one 
of the Buckinghamshire Agricultural Associations 
last week, Mr. W. Griffin mg fy: chairman 
after the usual = dye “The bishop and 
clergy of the diocese, the ministers of all 
denominations,” It was not very usual, he said, to 
mix up the Dissenting ministers with the clergy, but 
he had been in one or two companies lately where it 
was done, and he saw no reason why it should not 
be done there. (Hear.) The Rev. J. M. Butt, vicar 
of Wingrave, responded, and, in the course of his 
remarks, said he was sorry no one was there to re- 
spond on behalf of the Dissenting ministers of Eng- 
land. He was ready to give all their due meed of 
praise. 

Limiting what I have to say to my own personal 
wishes, I do often look, as in a vision, to the day when 
the Church shall be supreme in the country, and when 


there shall be no occasion to pro the two separately. 


Still, I must bear testimony that as far as I have 
observed the Dissenters in Wi ve, they have endea- 
aithfully and 


REASONS FOR PREFERRING CONGREGATIONALISM 
TO WESLEYANI§SM.—At the recognition services of 
the Rev. W. Whittley, as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Liskeard (briefly referred to in our 
last), the minister, in giving an account of his personal 
and religious experience, said be had been a Wesleyan 
minister and missionary in the Figi Islands, but 
found his doctrinal views and notions of church 
polity becoming so greatly at variance with that de- 
nomination, that he joined the Congregationalists. 
He said :— 

I am not only a Dissenter from the Establishment, but 
also from Wesleyan Methodism, and this because I 
believe that every year finds the polity of Methodism 
a wy towards that of the Establishment: the 

tof the so-called Legal Hundred” to decide upon 

matters of importance, irrespective of the wishes of 
the lay-members, and of the other ministers of the body, 
and against which decision there is no appeal; then her 
district meetings, at which none but those appointed y 
Conference laws are allowed to attend, and her quarterly 
meetings, to which only a privileged few are admitted, 
and over which the su tendent of the circuit pre- 
sides, and without whose ission nothing can be done; 
for, should a whole — be unanimous in recommend - 
ing a man for the ministry, no matter how eligible in 
every sense he may be, no matter how much he may feel 


| it his duty to give himself to the work, that superinten- 


dent, as chairman of the quarterly meeting, by refusing 
to nominate, has it in his 2 to prevent that man 
taking any step towards entering the N This, 
with the setting up of Wesley’s works as an indis 
sable standard of 12 and possessing a code of laws 
which her President boasts is as stringent as the mili 
is opposed to the free spirit of Eng institutions — 
subversive of all true nobility of mind, and op to 
the precepts and practice of the Apostles, who followed 
the example of Christ. I am aware of the benefits which 
this country, and your county y, has derived 
from the labours of men of connected with the 
ore : * 1 do not make 1 14 4 
spitit of hostility, but to prevent any rs 
to vindicate the course I have taken. This has led 

me to dissent from her views, and to adopt the views 
held by the Co tionalists, which are most in ard - 
ance with my feelings, — as I think, with Divine ro- 
velation. Ihis polity I feel to be more like that of the 
primitive church in the appointment of pastors and 
deacons, of the voluntary su apo its ministers and 
institutions, the spirituality of ts membership, and that 
system of self-government which, while it will not allow 
of the interference of foreign communities or co 
yet by friendly intercourse with such councils seeks 
advice as to the best way of bringing glory to God. Sach 
then, are my reasons for dissenting from the Church an 
Methodism, and seeking among the Congregational 
Dissenters a place wherein to exercise the gifts God has 
given me. But be it understood that, while on these 

unds separating myself from the polity of the Estab- 
ishment and of the other Dissenters, and while by God's 
help [intend to stand most firmly by the principles 1 
have expressed, and will not yield up my right of private 
judgment to any man, yet i will love all who love the 

rd Jesus Christ, and will most heartily co-operate 
with them in attacks on the common foe, so that the 
time may sooner come when the kingdoms of this world 
wd become the kingdoms of our God and of His 

t. 


Mr. Weaver, THE Revivaurst, aT Laeps.— 
Seldom has there been so much excitement caused 
by religious services in Leeds as was exhibited on 
Sunday and Sunday fortnight at services conducted 
by a converted miner, named Richard Weaver. In 
order to afford as much accommodation as possible 
for hearers, the Amphitheatre, in King Charles’s 
Croft, which will hold more people than any other 
building in the town, was obtained, and on the days 
named Mr. Weaver held religious services there. 
Not only was the place crowded to excess, but on 
each occasion hundreds, if not thousands, were un- 
able to obtain admission to the building. 80 . 
was the anxiety to hear Mr. Weaver that the 
were besieged hours before the time announced for 
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Amphitheatre upwards of 22,000 persons listened to 
Mr. Weaver.—Leeds Mercury. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Rev. W. A. Emery 
Beazley ; 
Sadler's Wells ** — Rev. H. Richard 


to tea; after which Mr. W. P. 
name of the church and 
rev. gentieman with a 
piece, and a pair of iustres. The 
ack now! by Mr. Glass in an a 
feeling s The meeting was also by 
Moesers. Culverwell, Bastow, Ackland, and Gedge, 
and the warmest feelings of — end 2 
were oy teen | towards their late pastor by the 
generally. 
Frida —— leat, a te meeting held ia the 
iday evening a tea- was 
upper school - room, which had been tastefully deoo- 
rated, and tea provided by the ladies of the ocongre- 
gation. After tea, a selection of music was performed 
on the organ, and then a meeting was held, the Rev. 
W. Kirkus, LL. B., in the chair. The treasurer 
stated that two ago a committee of manage- 
ment was f when a debt was on the place of 
190%. This had been entirely removed, and the 
financial position was now every way satisfactory. 


8 were then delivered by the Reva I. 
Hinney, C. Dukes, M. A., W. Miall, Mr. Dorling, 
Mr. Davis. The question of re-pewing the 


chapel was considered, and a sub-committee formed 
for carrying out this much-needed alteration. The 
meeting was most enthusiastic, and the 


.| to have the entire sympathy and love of his church 


and congregation. 
STaNsBATCH, HEREFORDSHIRE. —The first stone of 


a Bapti was laid in this village on Monday, 
October 26th, by the Rev. S. Blackmore, of Eardis- 
land. The offeri upon the stone amounted to 


22/, 13s., which, with promises already obtained 
raised the contributions to about 120 The cost of 
the building is estimated at 170/., and it is hoped 
that before the chapel is opened for public worship 
it will be free from debt. The Rev. G. Philli 
of Evenjobb; W. Reading, Presteign (Wesleyan 
minister); and W. H. Payne, pastor, also took part in 
the interesting ceremony. The day was all that could 
be desired, and the attendance large. 

HorTon-LANE CuarzL, Braprorp.—After the 
— 2 ae 3 by the Rev. James 

arsons, ork, when, although a very wet night, 
the collections amounted to 96, u 
followin “the Re Re a bell ö. 8 ! 
ollowing, the Rev, J. am „D. D., preaching 
in the morning, and the Rev. J. G. Miail, of Seles 
Chapel, in the evening. In the afternoon of the day, 
Dr. J. R. Cam addressed upwards of 1,000 
Sunday-scholars, ing to Horton-lane Sunday- 
school, and its branches at West, Lidget-green, 
and Little Horton, in the new chapel. The collec- 
tions exceeded 200/., and both chapel and school are 
now free of all debt. 

Tue Braprorp Aux To THE Lonpon 
Missionary Socrery.—The annual sermons on 
behalf of the London Missionary Society took place 
on Sunday, the 24th ult., when collections were made 
at the various chapels, greatly in excess of those of 
last year, that at Horton-lane being nearly double 
the usual amount. On the Sat y previous a 
pre er-meeting was held in the Horton - lane lecture - 

„ and on the Monday evening following the 
annual meeting took place in Salem Chapel, when a 
collection amounting to nearly 100/. more than the 
sum collected last year was obtained. 

Dersy,—The friends at London-road Chapel, 


in this town, have at length witnessed the comple- 
tion of their noble school-rooms, Introductory 
sermons having been preached by the Rev. Samuel 


Nov. 


4, 1863. 


882 
F. S. A. Interesting addresses were after - 
wands dckveres by te Rev. F. K Williams, and the 
Rev. 55 Ri — aoe of 8 — have 
recen appointed tutors to rega- 
tional Institute for ical and Missionary 
Training” at A financial statement 


N 
was 4 Mr. Sen 200 of the deacons of the 
London- Church, w stated that the cost of 


the new school-rooms, and the alteration of ihe old 
school into class-rooms, will be upwards of 1, 2001. 
Nearly the whole of this amount had been subscribed, 
and it was not the intention of the friends to allow 


manner and with every 
facility conducive to the comfort of the 600 children 
the rooms will accommodate. The rooms are to be 
used for week-night services, and the old school- 
rooms are to be converted into class-rooms. 


Urrzr Dean, Beps.—The new chapel in this 
place was opened for Divine worship on Wednesday, 
the 28th ult. The sermon in the afternoon was 
preached by the Rev. J. H. Millard, B. A., of Hun- 
tingdon, and that in the evening by the Rev. James 


Parsons, of York. hymne and lessons were 
read by the Rev. E. Pegler, of Kimbolton. The 
chapel, organ, and burial nd were given to the 


congregation by William 
Yorkshi 


gentleman who has conferred so great a 
in the neighbourhood. 


Ray.eion, Essex.—During the 
efforts have been made by the 


year t 
1 in this 
to obtain funds for erecting a building in 
— they ~ open a British ool, the so- 
N Schools being virtually shut against 
The has met with sufficient en- 


ment ustify them in beginning to build, 
firat stone of the new * — 11d on the 


vill 


w 
called 
them. 


414 — minister, from Roch- 
God's blessing on the undertaking, 
and a was nted showing that about 
had been oo „ and that 200. more was re- 
1 oom cm the oy as yh a 
ve t presen b r. J. ry, 
of vend, Mr. Morley then addressed the meet- 
ing on the necessity of the work they had begun, 
made some stirring appeals on the importance 
and true application of the volun principle, 
After which the stone was adjusted, and having re- 
ceived the finishing tap with an inscribed trowel 
pared for the ocoasion, was declared duly laid, 
and the doxology having been sung, the company 
adjourned for tea. After which a public meeting 
was held in the chapel, at which Mr. Morley pre- 
sided, and in his opeving speech, unfolded at con- 
— and A an 7 Jucid mn 
teresting manner views u ucations 
questions. He disclaimed on the — of those who 
advocated voluntary schools, any intention to pau- 
perise the parents of the scholars; and addressing 
them, most affectionately them to interest 
themeelves in the education of their children, and to 
be ready to make sacrifices for the sake of securing 
for them so great a benefit. He then presented a 
cheque for 25/., and promised the same amount as a 
seoond donation at the opening of the schools, on 
condition of their being opened free of debt. A 
collection amounting to 7/. was then made, and 
addresses delivered by the Rev. John Foster, Rev. 
T. Hayward, Messrs. J. Blomfield, Clemance, 
Spence, and Henson. 

ConGreGaTionaL Cuvrou, Tunsriper WELis— 
Rxecoenition Sxxvices.—The recognition of the 
Rey. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. (late tutor at Caven- 
dish Theological Institution, 8 as the 
pastor of the X — church, Tunbridge Wells, 
took place last Wednesday. The morning service 
commenced at eleven o'clock, and was well attended; 


briefly at the history of theahurch. It was founded 
thirty-two years ago in the antiquated chapel on 
Mount Sion, formerly used by the Presbyterians, 
through the influence of Mr. Wilson, the father of 
Mr, Joshua Wilson, one of the leading members of 
the church, who paid 700/. for the building out of 
his own pocket, excepting 50“. It was 1 — on 
the 30th of July, 1830, by the Rev. Benjamin 
Slight. But the building was soon found too small 
and inconvenient, and the t structure, in which 
they were assembled, was built in 1848. This pro- 
sperity was soon followed by a severe trial. In the 
next year Mr. Slight, after nineteen years of euc- 
— labour, — through ill-health. In 1850 
they were directed to choase the Rev. W. P. Lyon, 
B.A., whose learning and piety were much appre- 
ciated. It was through his efforts that 1,000/., the 

was paid, and that a school-room was 
at the back of the chapel, and the interior 


add 
of the chapel finished according to the original 
design. Through painful family affliction, Mr. 
Lyon resigned in 1861, and after continuing in 


prayer for about two years, they were directed 
to invite the Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M. A., 
of Manchester. It was a remarkable fact that the 
two former pastors were now present at the recogni- 
tion of the third r. The pastor-elect then 
stated the reasons which he considered an indication 
that the Great Head of the Church had called him to 
take the oversight of this church. The charge, 
which was lengthy, eloquent, luminous, and earnest, 
was delivered by the Rev. P. Thomson, M. A., of 
7 the father of ihe 1 The — 
concluded expressing ervent hope 
* minitry would and more successful 
that of either his r (who had laboured 
fifty years in the Gospel, or his (the father’s) own 
ministry, which had reached thi years. Dinner 
and tea, wellcatered by Mr. Bacon, of the Sussex Hotel, 
were provided in the school-room, for the ministers 
and friends. In the interval between the two meals, 
suitable addresses were delivered, mostly of a 
congratulatory character. At seven o’clock in the 
evening the congregation reassembled for service. 
The Rev. W. 1 conducted the devotional 
rt of the services, and the Rev. John Stoughton 
Kensington) preached an admirable sermon upon the 
duty of Christians at home, in the church, aad 
towards their minister, 


OPENING or HALLFIELD-ROAD Baptist Chart, 
Braprorp,—Last year the foundation-stone of the 
Hallfield-road Chapel was laid by Sir M. Peto, in the 
presence of a large concourse of tors. The new 
buildings were opened on Wednesday. The colonists 
have secured a popular preacher, the Rev. J. 
Makepeace, late of Luton, and therefore take posses- 
sion of the new chapel under favourable auguries, 
The Rey. J. P. Chown has done much to promote 
the welfare of both the old and new congregations, 
by his noble disiuterestedness. As we lately stated, 
this new interest was set on foot by friends at Sion 
Chapel, of which he is pastor, and with the choice 
before him, Mr. Chown chose to cling to the homely 
old love, and to let a new make the most of 
the advantages derivable from the situation and 
superior architectural attractions of Hallfield. The 
new buildings comprisea chapel (with side and end 
galleries) containing seat accommodation for 1,000 

; a school-room, sixty feet by thirty feet; a 
room, thirty feet by twenty-five feet; 
minister's vestry, deacons’ vestry, aud ladies’ vestry, 
class-room for eighty infants, two class-rooms for 
adults, a library - room, a large tea-room, and sundry 
other apartments and conveniences. The schools 
are placed in the rear of the chapel, having an end 
frontage next Hallfield-street; and distinct street 
entrances are provided to the lecture-room and for 
the boys and girls to the large upper school-room. 
The entire cost of the buildings and boundaries, and 
flagged causeways (the last two being considerable 
items), exclusive of lighting and heating, and school 


and 1 moveable iture is close upon 5,000“. 
To this to be added the excepted items, and also 
the architect’s commission, the clerk of work“ 
salary, and the of the land; which will 
swell the total expenditure to about 7,000. At the 

ica service on Wednesday every one seemed 
im by the graceful proportions of the building, 


with its excellent adaptation for all the purposes of 
seeing, hearing, and worship. After singing the 
Doxology and a hymn chosen for the occasion, the 
Rev. J. P. Chown ascended the pulpit and gave a 
rief history of the ciroumstances which bad led to 
the erection, After another hymn, the Kev. Dr. 
Godwio, who spoke with energy and evident 
emotion, read portions of Scripture from the Psalms 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and offered a fervent 


also present. A hymn, given out by | dedication er, Another hymn was sung, after 
the Rev. W. Duncan, Wesleyan minister, having been | which the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of Liverpool, 
sung, the Rev. G. Jones read suitable lessons, and | delivered a discourse of great power and excellence 


former minister, was sung, and 


L the 
Dr. Halley commen the pulpit and delivered a lucid 
discourse on Congregational principles, founding his 


y iii. 1—7. In the course of 


his discourse Dr. Halley said that their seourity was 
the Word, the Spirit, and the judgment of the church. 
‘There was no security, as to creed or ceremonials, in 
State law. 
the State, and not the State 


He thought the church was to instruct 
govern the church. 


Grate enactments 


; 
of 


from John xiv. 21—23. The Rev. C. M. Birrell, of 
Liverpool, was to have taken the service, but was 
to decline it on account of the death of 
his wife. The pathetic reference made to this 
solemn event by Mr. Brown, who himself has 
recently been similarly bereavetl, produced a deep 
feeling in the assembly. Then a collection was made 
for the Building Fund; and the Rev. Henry 
Dowson closed the service L. the por eae = 
large com immediately adjourned to inci 
— phen * eld collation hed been 
prepared. After the repast, the Kev, Dr. Acwortb, 
late of Rawdon College, took the chair; and, in an 
interesting address that was greatly applauded, con- 
gre the Church at Sion on work they had 


80 ily carried out. Mr. Chown, who was y 
then addressed the meeting, after 
some reference to his own share in the work, passed 


on to speak of the financial eondition of the new 


enterprise, A sum of 7,080l. had been expended 
(including 280“. for alterations, psinting, Ko., at 
Sion Chapel). Towards this sum 5,100/. had been 
given or guaranteed by members of the Sion congrega- 
tion, who, though not a wealthy e, had given 
with the most devoted liberality. A farther sum of 
1, 300l. had been given, almost unsolicited, by 
members of other Christian congregations and com- 
munions, leaving more than 700“. to raise, The 
collection that morning had amounted to somewhat 
more than 2()//., including the manificent donation of 
100. from W. Margatroyd, „ of Bank Field; 
and the sum now wanted was 527/. Towards this 
amount several donations were ised in the room. 
Addresses were also given by the Revs, H. Dowson, 
8. G. Green, and H. J. Betts. Mr. John Cooke 
moved, and Mr. T. Stead seconded, a vote of 
acknowledgment to the church in Sion Chapel for 
their great and disinterested liberality. Mr. Cooke 
spoke with justly-deserved warmth of the devotion 
to the work and spirit of self-sacrifice evinced by 
Mr. Chown, who himself led the way by » 
donation of 2001, and who had, in the final effort, 
guaranteed 200/. more. Throughout the meeting 
much esteem and regard were expressed towards the 
Rev. J. Makepeace, the pastor elect, who is com- 
mencing his labours with the fairest auguries of 
success, In the evening Divine service was i 
held, when the chapel was crowded to overflowing. 
The Rev. Alex. Maclaren, of Manchester, was the 
3 and delivered a sermon of great ingenuity, 

wer from the miracle of feeding the 
five —the text being written in Matthew 
xiv., 19 and 20. After the collection Mr. Chown 
stated that the deficit had been reduced to 4001., 
which sum it is confidently hoped will be raised at 
the remaining services, 


Qua 


Correspondence. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I have read the Wonconformist from its com- 
mencement, and esteem it above any other journal. I 
am profited by consideration of its views, even when I 
cannot agree with them, and that is but seldom; 
although I confess you have not yet quite won me over 
to see eye to eye with you on the American question. 
Your leader of this week on Mr. Beecher affords me an 
r of a few remarks, in which with your per- 
mission I shall notice the points at issue between us. 

You assert that Mr. — 4 “has put abundant 
evidence before the British people that President, 
Government, Legislatures, Churches, and peop!e accept at 
length the issue tendered them by the seceding States, 
and that negro emancipation, with the Union, if possible, 
without it if necessary, is now, on the part of the 
Northerners, the object of this protracted strife.” I 
have not seen the abundant evidence. It is true that 
the section of the Northern people which Mr. Beecher 
represents—a section of perhaps higher moral tone than 
any other, whatever may be its numbers—has now set 
its heart on the liberation of the slaves as the result of 
the war. Bat the Government of the States, the power 
which has received from the people the control and 
direction of the struggle and the sole right to make 
peace, the only body which we can recognise as repre- 
senting the Commonwealth, has uniformly enounced an 
opposite principle. The aim of the Northern States has 
been declared by the mouth of the President to be, not 
emancipation with or without the Union, but the Union 
with or without emancipation, and this declaration has 
never been withdrawn. I would therefore call upon you, 
in words which remind you and me, Mr. Editor, of a 
sermon of long ago, to produce your authority“ for the 
assertion you make. 

But if your statement of the intention of the North 
in continuing the war were as correct as it is question- 
able, there might still be very grave doubts whether the 
Federal Government, in its prosecution of the struggle, 
should receive the sympathies of Christian people in 
this country. No one would more gladly than I see the 
abolition of slavery, but I hesitate before I can approve 
a war like this, waged even for so high an end. Whether 
I look to the history and present position of the struggle, 
or to the political results which must follow subjugation 
of the South—whether to the varying fortunes of battle, 
and the trivial fruits of a conflict of thirty months, 
waged by the immense resources of the North against 
its far feebler fovs, or to the despotic sway which, if 
successful, it must maintain over them for uncounted 
years, I cannot see that this war is commended even by 
a wise political expediency. But I decline to discuss 
the question on mere politi grouuds. I take my 
stand on your own higher platform, and maintain that, 
however great the ends aimed at by the North may be 
the means it employs are wrong. And I will not conceal 
my astonishment that you, usually so careful in with- 
holding your assent from schemes which seek to reach a 
noble end by a forbiddea path, should sanction a resort 
to the bloody judgment-seat of war, even though it were 
for the freedom of the slave. You hold the Permissive 
Bill to be vicious in principle, you decline to have the 
aid of the State for the education of the 44 yet you 
appear to sanction the American war for the abolition 
of slavery. You will not have drunkenness prevented 
by Act of Parliament, nor ignorance dispelled by Govern- 
mental machinery, yet you identify yourself with that 
section of the Americans which accepts the sword as the 
emancipator of the negro. 

You say that the successful establishment of an 
empire founded on slavery in the presence of a free 

„and in spite of their efforts to prevent it, would 

ve been a mournful augury for the proximate future 
of civilisation and liberty.” I have been accustomed to 
consider the position of the United States with reference 
to slavery during great part of the half-century preced- 
ing the last Presidential election, as an augury for the 
future of America more mournful than could be given 
by the existence of a slave power separate and distinct 
from the Free States; an augury now working its f 
filment in the eyes of a saddened world. avery 
grown under the Union; it has been 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


If I'd my way I had rather 

We should go to work and part, 
They take one way, we take t’other, 
Guess it wouldn't break my heart; 
Men had ought to put asunder 


Dundee, Oct. 31, 1863. DAVID KYD. 


THE MANCHESTER CHURCH CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformia. 

Sin, — Allow me a few words in regard to your remarks 
on the Manchester Church ess, founded on the 
comments of the Daily News. think there is a mis- 
9 — in them. The only scene bearing out your 
2 was that between Archdeacon Denison and 
Mr. H. Stowell. Mr. Stowell had applied the words 
„ mendicant friars” to the supporters of the offertory 
movement, and Archdeacon Denison retaliated by 
accusing him of abusing the Prayer-book.” This pro- 
duced for some minutes a scene of confusion, which, 
however, was stopped at once by the President calling 
for the next paper. And this was the only noticeable 
scene of confusion. Immediately after, as you are pro- 
bably aware, letters of explanation — between the 
two gentlemen, and the next day, I heard, they were 

= — side by side. : 
he frequent ‘* interruptions” speak of arose 
from another cause altogether. The published rule of 
the congress was that twenty minutes should be allowed 
for written papers and ten minutes for sp@akers. On 


the first day this was not rigidly adhered to; and, 
through the Frail of human nature when on a platform, 
scarcely any = er at first attempted to compress his 


matter into the given time. This, of course, occasioned 
disappointment in many cases to those who wished to 
address the congress. To speak of myself, as an 
instance, I was very desirous to speak on the reform of 
Convocation, and on the Open-Church 11 
and I had given in my card for 2 But 
was crowded out on both questions. others were 
in the same predicament. It was, therefore, a matter 
of well-understood necessity to call Time when 
each speaker's allotted time had that 
others might have their fair turn. is is the true and 
literal explanation of the interruptions to which 
many excellent papers, and popular speakers who are 
not skilful in compression, were subjected, and which 
they bore with the utmost good humour. 

I was present the whole time, and the Congress was 
really not at all like Pandemonium,“ for in the onl 

ings of Pandemonium reported the kers 

spoke at great length, and no one interru them. 

As we Churchmen expect in the Nonconformist 
—— hostility, but consider that it would not wil- 
ully mi nt us or our p i 1 ask you to 
insert the „ ** tion in —2— 

am, Sir, yours on 
WILLIAM FRASER, D.C.L. 
Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire, 


(The descriptions of the scenes at the Manchester 
Church Congress, which we grouped together in our 
“* Ecclesiastical Notes” a fortnight ago, were taken 
from the reports in the Times and the Manchester 
Daily Examiner. We have since looked through the 
report which appeared in the Manchester Courier, and 
which is now published in the form of a pamphlet, and 
cannot find that those papers at all exaggerated the dis- 
orderly character of the proceedings of the Congress. 
We rejoice to know, however, that the disorder was not 
so disreputable as it appeared to a reader to 
have been, and gladly give insertion to Dr. 
Fraser's explanation of it. Our correspondent draws a 


contrast between the proceedings in Pandemonium and 
those in the Free Trade Hall to the great disadvantage 


the more charitable of the two. The idea in our mind 
when we compared the Congress with the other meeting 
was the idea of rebellion. If Pandemonium was really 
more deoorous than the Free Trade Hall, we are sorry 
for the Hall.] 


THE REV. E. MELLOR’S CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION ADDRES. 


To the Editor of the Noncon ſor mis. 
Sin, — Mr. Mellor’s address is so caloulated to do Ton 
to all who read it, and to stir us up to renewed tual 
life and activity, that I am desirous it should have as 
as possible. I am quite aware that 
Year Book 
1864, peri has only an issue of 
,000 (I wish the sale were 50,000), the perusal of it will 
afew. The addresses of our chairmen are 
y printed in a se te form at 34., but it 


me that if it is to 
inted at a cheaper rate. it be sold at 


or distribution amongst our church-members. 
‘ Balgarni suggestion, that it should be 
read by each minister to the members of his 2 — 
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to arrange for the issue of the address iu a cheap form, 
I am, Sir, yours Son 
A YORKSHIREMAN, 
Bradford, November 2, 1863. 


THE CHURCH’S “ BAIRNS” ABROAD. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformis. 


oe thereby 

But if he takes occasion eee 
valent among the servants of Christ, then he never to 
recognise the existence of his Dissen . 
This may, perhaps, be taken as evidence of the tender 
concern which Churchmen feel for our welfare: the 


Thomas 
agreeable, may be more trying than report.” 
Bearing in mind prevalent among Church- 
men, I confess that it was with no little surprise I read 
in the Bishop of Oxford’s speech on i 
the other day at Manchester, a reference to the fact 
that Carey, the st missionary, went out first to 
India to preach the Word of God from one of our own 
blood.” His lordship's grammar is questionable, but the 
sentence is imentary. The bishop must have a 
care, or he will make us have—what the old Scotch 
divine is said to have prayed for—‘‘a gude conceit o 


In the same speech, however, there are one or two 
things which serve as a ; and one of these is the 
assertion that the Church of England is bound to provide 
the means of grace for the emigrants who leave our 
shores *‘ because the great mass of emigrants from this 
land belongs to its own communion.” I do not know the 
grounds on which the speaker rests this sweeping state- 
ment, as they are not named. His lordship supposes, 
no doubt, that the word of a Bishop ought to suffice. 

But I fear it will not. My own observation in various 

of the empire, including that English port from 
which the chief steam of emigration flows, leads me to 
an entirely opposite conclusion. And this much is cer- 
tain, that if the great mass of emigrants from this 
land belong to the communion of the Church of England,” 
the sea voyage works in them a marvellous transforma- 
tion ; for no sooner have they reached their destinations 
than they are found asserting thove principles which Dis- 
senters hold dear. The act of legislature of Queensland 
abolishing State-aid to religion, and the tendency in all 
our colonies to arrive at the same measure of religious 
freedom, together with the fact that a large proportion 
of the emigrants to the United States have e that 
land their home from sympathy with institutions which 
the Church of England does not favour, lead me to 
conclude that the Bishop's wish was father to the Bishop’s 


Jact. 
I am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
ANGLO-SOOTUS, 
Ramsey, Hunts, Oct. 27. 


EQUAL CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS RIGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—Some few weeks ago you favoured your readers 
with a leading article on- The Next Move,” in which 
you advocated the doctrine, if I mistake not, as the basis, 
and the only true one, for a settlement of the Chureh 
and State controversy, of equal civil and religious rights. 
This idea cleaves to me ; I cannot get rid of it ; and there- 
fore beg to recall the attention of your readers to it, 
fearing that it may have been overlooked. For to me it 
places the whole controversy in a new light, and suggests 
the principles to be inculcated, and the wode of action 
to be pursued, which alone can end in the peaceable sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State. 

I have long felt, contrary to many, that the Liberation 
Society was not so thoroughly and explicitly political in 
its public popular teachings and political actions as it 
ought to be. It has done good service in this direction 
by introducing the political aspect of this, the question 
of the day,” to the general public, and by lifting it out 
thereby from the almost exclusive attention of eccle- 
siastic parties. But has it not hitherto advocated the 
separation of the Church from the State rather as a boon 
to the Church than as a boon to the State? Hence it 
is, I presume, that so much of contempt has beeu mani- 
fested tow its friends and their teachings. Every 
official in the State happening to be a Churchman, 
whether lay or cleric, from the members of the House 
of Lords to the humblest police-officer, has been more 
or less arrayed against it; or, if not so, yet jealous 
of its present influence and possible future action ; 
which would not, I think, be the case, if reli- 
gious prejudices in favour of the Church as a real 
or Christian organisation were not in 
appearance attacked, and a clear and certain 
sound of instruction and warning cancerning existing 


of the latter. We must be allowed to say that we are 


extensively circulated, it | liame 


missions, delivered 


that some by circumstances were called u to work at 
separation the good of the State and others for the 
and oneness of 2 Church of our 


Society 
political duties and honours, it woald in due time secure 
ANU 


a State Church. If we cannot in 


speech and wri separate Church and 
Lr Par- 


on, both ia an 
unable to under- 
stand them, and would bring their respective fears and 
hopes on eternal verities connected with this subject 


topic ¥ * introduction of the words equal 
should be at once noticed, and that these words should 


wealth 

side of religion that they have begun to suspect us of 
wishing to rob them of their rights now that they have 
been brought to see and feel their position to be 
leas tenable than they used to consider it. It is then 
egsentially a question of rights, viz., the right to possess 
a certain amount of iniluence bequ el by our 
ancestors to the eause of religion through the medium of 
our Houses of Parliament and by means of property 
which belongs, not as your Church contemporaries uuply 
to those individuals who happened last Sunday to attend 
certain parish churebes, but to the nation. It is nota 
question of property aloue, nor of influence alone, but of 
both, and that not separately but jointly, which intluenoe 
and property being associated by the with certain 
religi us re doth — A moos if not imperil the 
progress of the commonwe exposes to suspicion 
the morals of a class of respectable citizens who receive 
that property professedly for religious ends, 

To educate the public mind upon these priuciples, and 
to give them effect as speedily as possible in legislative 
enactment, it appears desirable that a number of 
separate bills be proposed to Parliament whieh shall 
touch the influence and property of the Church on as 
many points as possible, For example, in addition to 
those already before the public, I woald suggest a bill to 
prohibit the use of all chapel and church doors for the 
exhibition of parochial and other State papers; and 
another to liberate every official of the State from com- 
pulsory connection with the forms of the State Church, 
including both Houses of Parliament, Xe, 

Thank you very cordially for your most valuable 
article, The Next Move”; and hoping your readers 
will on you no quarter until you return again to this 
top 

I am, Sir, very truly yours, 
THOMAS ROBERTS. 


MR. BEECHER’S FAREWELL AT LIVERPOOL, 


On Friday morning a public breakfast was given 
by the Liverpool Emancipation Society to the Rev. 

eury Ward Beecher. The breakfast was served in 
the St. James’s Hall, Mr. C. Wilson, chairman of 
the Liverpool ipation Society, presided, and 
there were present about 200 persons, some being 
ladies, After breakfast the CHALRMAN expressed his 
pleasure and that of the friends of union and emanci- 
pation at being able to express their thanks to Mr, 
Beecher for the ability, power, and kindly goodwill 
with which he had advocated the cause of freedom in 
this country. Mr. Beecher had done his utmost 
during his visit w England to promote feeliogs of 
amity and goodwill between Great Britain and 
America. IIe then alluded to the feelings of affec- 
tion which bound America to Euglaud, and argued 
that the Americans felt a more genuine regard for 
Koglaod —the home of their ancestore—than England 
did for America. He next congratulated Mr. Beecher 
upon the success which had attended his mission in 
the old country,” though be had had to fight 
with beasts at Ephesus,” and to listen to the howliugs 
of Southern hirelings.“ 

Mr. C. E. RaWIIxS then read an address from the 


Liverpool Society. The general pur - 
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He would return to his 

ment of their kindness and good wishes to labour for a 
better understanding and an abiding peace between two 
great nations. Some of his own countrymen might sa 
that, while in England, he had conceded too much 
not been so sturdy in as in his own land. But 
though he had spoken the words of truth he had done 
so in soberness—speaking the words of truth and peace 
first, and of and love next. He had not said 
everything he , but he should have been foolish if 
he had left untouched the things of peace and dug up 
those of offence. When among his own countrymen he 
would earnestly do his best to represent to his country- 
men the cause of the alleged antagonism of Great Bri 
Sub chan bo Gad tae oar Gab 20 In the 

place, em ven to sa or a long 
sand were ab thuse the @ aa 

d were at times like those of old 
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gradual Such 
People were the operations of nature, 


rancorous 
rivalries from trade fears, out upon them, and let them 
be rebuked on both sides of the Atlantic. He knew 


ning controversy and living t 
it to the whole a a ef than Ga 
Many politicians feared that cheap government 


they only wanted one or two conclusive Federal victories 
to turn her sympathies once more round to the North. 
Such victories would ex te the change in English 
ves in a wedge and splits the 
log — To — hy N * 
uine English good - t must give the South a 
tho drubbing. Nothing was in the —7 ot 
doing of it. (Immense laughter.) Speakin 


evil. It was 
rection of its manhood, who under the influence of 
Southern blandishment were becoming emasculated. 
Once men scarcely ventured to speak of slavery in its 
true colours, and everything was sacrificed for the Union. 
But his cry since 1 


——— Union with slavery is a lie—if for liberty, 


the Union is good; but if for slavery, it is thrice 
ed a rare spirit 


acoursed.” (Cheers.) The war had evok 


* 


: 
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had been, The Union with 


devotion and patriotism, and he said, Let the war 
on, until it has burnt out, slavery to the very root,” 


11 


that were an offence, he must plead guilty to the 

of trying to r him ou the ide of good nature 
© was a man strong conviction, generous impulses, 

and it would be his duty and wish, on meeting once 

more his own coun en, be just and faithful both 


to 
a the old folks.” He hoped 
y when * and America would 
be one in heart and purpose. In conclusion Mr. Beecher 
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And now my bours are 


tis pleasant. You have 
made yourselves so kind to me that my heart clings to 
ou. I leave not strangers av. r, I leave friends 
I robably never at my 


time of life—I am now fifty years and at that time 
men seldom make great & probably see 


England no more; but I shall never cease to see her. 
I shall 


cease to be heard in En as long as I li Ch 
Three thousand miles poe wide 3 
The air is one t sounding gallery. What 


you do in your 22 in we hear in 
America, and what we do in our pulpits you hear and 
feel here, and so it shall be more and more. Across the 


the res ve greeting whenever we call to you in 
-4.. — 4 


f ove for for for the Church of act ; 
tome religion, for the of | they 


_ Beecher sat down amidst loud cheers, and deeply 
The Rev. Mr. Res then read an address from the 
Welsh ministers of Liverpool, ay yee! of 
ent, 

with which he had so long 
led for its abolition. Professor Grirrirus 

the adoption of the address. Mr. Brroner, 

in a brief reply, said he felt a strong feeling of affeo- 
tion for everything Welsh, as he was descended, on 
his mother’s side, from an old Welsh family of the 
name of Roberts. A deputation attended from the 
Union and Emancipation Society, and th the 
chairman of the executive committee (Mr. J. H. 
Estoourt) 1 — Mr. Beecher with an album of 
portraits of the most distinguished liberal and anti- 
slavery clergymen, ministers, and politioiaas. Each 
ied 27 autograph. Mr. 

EECHER briefly feelings of pleasure 
and gratitude he felt at the kindness he had expe- 


‘| rienced from all classes, and which he never could 


f The CHAIRMAN announced that Mr. Beecher 
received namerous kind farewell letters, from the 

Mayor of Manchester, Mr. John Bright, and other 

tried friends of freedom. 

bid him farewell, and wish him a long career of 

and usefulness in his own native land, 

the motion of a gentleman at one end of the hall, 

three hearty cheers were then given for Mr, Beecher, 

and the proceedings terminated. 

The Rev. H. W. Beecher left Liverpool on Satur- 
day morning for America, by the Cunard steamship. 
A great number = assembled to see the 
reverend gentleman off. 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE CON- 
FEDERATE CLERGY ON SLAVERY. 


The following isa reply by ministers of the churches 
in Scotland to the „ Address to Ohristians throughout 
the World, by the Clergy of the Confederate States of 
America ” :— 

We, the undersigned ministers of the churches iu 
Scotland, in reply to the appeal made to us in the 
Address to Christians throughout the World,” recently 
put forth by the clergy of the Confederate States of 


- | America,” feel bound to give public expression to our 


views, lest our continued silence should be misconstrued, 
as implying either acquiescence in the principles of the 
document, or indifference to the crime which it seeks to 
defend. 

We refer, of course, to a single topio— that of slavery 
—as it is handled in the ad We desire to say 
ane inconsistent with our country’s attitude of strict 
neutrality as regards the war raging across the Atlantic. 
We do not disouss any of the political questions con- 
nected with its origin, progress, and probable issues. 


They must now, however, there 


the most successful in the worl They hold it to be 
their peculiar function to defend and tuate it. And 


they evidently contemplate the formation of the 
Southern Confederacy upon the basis of slavery as one 
of its fundamental permanent principles or elemen 


not only without regret, but with entire satisfaction 
approval. 


* 

versal liberty, and setting themselves to aim at the 
instant redress of the more | Bnew of the wrongs incident 
to a state of bondage, we should be prepared calmly to 
listen to their representations as to the best and likeliest 
practical methods of the present amelioration 
of the condition of slaves, and securing, within the 
shortest period consistent with safety, their complete 
and final emancipation. 

We are reluctant to abandon the hope that, upon re- 
consideration, and in the view of the sentiments now 


towards the church and the world, towards the Bible 
and the Gospel, is to record in the ble 
terms our abhorrence of the doctrine on the subject of 
slavery which the Southern teach, and upon which 

; and to testify before all nations that any state, 
empire, or republic constitated or reconstructed, in these 
days of Ch light and liberty, upon the basis of that 
doctrine, 4298 must in the sight of God 
be ed as f n 
g, not His blessing, but His righteous wrath. 


The address has already received nearly a thousand 
signatures, and includes the names of ministers of the 


Established, Free, and U. P. Churehes, Oongre- 
gationalists, Baptists, and other denominations. 


HEAVY GALE, 


severe storm raged over London on Friday. 
in —— and for a short time the wind 

00 Considerable damage is 
have been done. The storm to 
ed all along the south coast. e most 
serious accident occurred at the depot at New 
Cross Station, belonging to the London and Brighton 
Railway. A number of men were wo in one of 
the large engine-sheds, and in the same building were 
four or five locomotives up steam, when, 
without the slightest . wind rnshed in at 
the end of the shed with terrific force, and 
no vent for it, it first blew off the roof, 
notwithstanding it was braced with heavy iron 
girders, and then one side of the building, which 
might be fifty or sixty yards in length. One 
man was killed, and three others were so very seri- 
ously injured as to leave little hope of their recovery. 
The side which was blown out fell across the rails of 

ling. The other side of the building, 
e hundreds of tons of coke were 

The building was as completely 
if it had been a card-house blown 
down by a breath of wind. For a few minutes 
nothing was to be seen but a confused mass of bricks, 
broken beams, and heavy iron girders, and engines 
overturned, the whole envelo in steam from the 
broken engines. Prompt means were taken for stop- 
ping the traffic on the railway. 

Three houses were unroofed in the Old Kent-road. 
The large forest-trees in Hyde-park, St. James s- 
park, and the Green-park were mueh damaged, 
several boughs having been torn off; and in Victoria 
and Battersea-parks the damage is very great. The 
damage on the river has been considerable, as well as 
in the seaports. ‘ 

In London the wind continued high daring the 
whole of Saturday, and on Sunday there were several 
strong gusts, accompanied by showers. Between 
twelve and one o’clock on Saturday afternoon an 
accident happened in one of the poorest districts of 
Bethnal-green. A poor woman, named Caroline 
Hudson, was passing No. 10, Lisbon-street, Cam- 
bridge-road, Bethnal-green, with an infant in her 
arms, when the upper portion of the front wall, 
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ad roof onddeniy fell into the ot ~ SUPPLY OF FREE LABQUR COTTON. _ y 
ee ee een ee 
mon or 
i 24 . Muirton and Windsor W , Now 4 
stile, Orange-hill and Elmwood, has been received AMERIOA. 
by the last packet :— 


in the Borstal-road was blown down, and & ion 

of the roof of St. Peter's Church was spri In 
Chetham Dockyard a ion of the galvani 
la doverjng some of 


Naw Keng, 0:6. SS. 3 pm 
General Grant has arrived at Chattanooga. 
Hindman’s Confederate divi- 


f named W 
fell into. the dock. 
midnight 
from her J» 
bat did very little ‘ Ble Wes Sect gseured to 


her anchors agin. In Yorkshire the heavy rains 
have caused the rivers Rye and Derwent and all the 


: 
i 


moorland streams to rise rapidly, and on y 

the waters were over the and threatened to lay 

all the low country under water, as the rivers were here from 
still rising at night. The farmers have taken the announce that the 
precaution to drive off their cattle. I am, gentlemen, your obedierit servant, a 

The storm broke with great fury over Cumberland (Signed) ARTHUR WARMINGTON, the 

on Thursday. At Carlisle the rivers are in high Manager Muirton Estate, and at J. Cy. search the 
flood, inundating the low-lying holmes in the neigh-| Manchioneal, 6th Oot., 1863. who wear 


bourhood of the city. At Cardiff, the vessel Orwell 
of Ipswich, had her bowsprit and jibboom carri 


ed 
away by the Prussian barque Claudine, in conse-} WHY MR. RICHARDSON WAS KILLED. 
quence of having anchored too close to the latter 8 
vessel, and she has gone into dock for repairs. The (From the London and China T 
Cork Company’s steamer arrived safe, ha encoun-| One eannot bat regret, when such valuable lives as 
tered a dreadful storm between Milford and this| those of Captains Josling and Wilmot, with ele ven 
which obliged her to put into the former place | British seamen, have been sacrificed ; Big dau 
or some hours. Although she had about 300 head e burned out of house home 
of cattle on board, no very serious loss has taken | in Kagosima, the cause should have originated 
place. ape gee i rane ad 
On Thursday night, at the height of the gale, sig- s party our countrymen, who we may 
nals of distress were exhibited — Selbe say deliberately rushed on their own destruc- 
Fleetwood and the foot of Wyre Lighthouse. The tion. The r authorities intimated that it 
lifeboat immediately put off in tow of the steam-tug | was desirable foreigners should not be ridin 
Wyre, which towed the boat as near the sandeas she on the Tokaido, or great public road, on the 1 
could with safety, and then cast her off. The life- | Of September last, use it was probable that 
boat then proceeded through the broken water on the Daimios with their hosts of feudal retainers un- 
banks towards the signal lights, and soon came im | *°ustomed to the sight of foreigners, would he . 
ight of the schooner Northern Lights, of Preston travelling on it. This was notified to the community. aris journals gesert that the respecting 
eo was beating over the sands with several sails Ou the evening of the 14th, Mr. Richardson, a young | cession of the lonian Islands to Greece is to be 
ing home from China with a fortune, | signed in London ina few da This statemen 
was visiti however, by n0 means coords with the 
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set, the sea breaking over her with terrific force. 
After repeated trials and courageous exertions to get 
alongside, the whole crew were at last got on board 
the lifeboat, amidst the hearty cheers of all hands. 
The lifeboat then ran before the gale for Sunderland, 
near Lancaster, where they all landed in safety about 
midnight. e cost of this valuable lifeboat was 
recen nted to the National Lifeboat Instita- 
tion by a benevolent lady. At Dri on Frida 
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morning 
tation stationed there Was the means of rescuing the 2 
A. for this port, with coals com eens Sie season will be di 
from Preston, came ashore on the north wall, 1748 
at the entrance of the harbour. ot the Tux Cass OF THE 

Io Edinburgh the gale of Thursday evening has 1 L. I te 
caused considerable destruction of ee property, Daimio him- passed — ree his 
but no personal injury. In Leith the damage has 89e 11 d 
been more serious. gable of a house in Darling's beat they — ae 
of N 47 eae 1X one side only, The} | his lordship told the then Attorney-General that he 
was e coted with grad difficulty. A small 1 L. should stand upon no matter of form in reference to 
for persons, became a heap of ruins. The roof That K — der. 
was completely lifted off and fell on the south wall, 92 unless 


which it demolished, and the northern gable, bei at Mrs. Borrodaile the Japanese deny ; 
left ex and I e fell . — women with cutting instruments, 
Several casualties in the Firth of Forth have been support their statement, inasmuch 
reported, The sloop 5 of _~ Laas nae picked — 

stones, was being tow aeensferry to Leith, | 4: 
when, at the height of the storm, about eight o’olock, — tre story — i. — pt 
the towing-rope broke. The tug was obliged to run 2 * . — 2 * — 
133 des Gositem tale Gaile Go qnites ot 5 bor pony teak her thesughe owempen y 
Leith harbour, and the sloop, on board which there — 

were two men, has not since been heard of. 

In Ireland there have been a succession of tre- 
mnendous gales, with showers of rain, all through the Er. 
country. In Belfast, Cork, and Limerick, it blew a 4 e moderate supply of home-grown wheat was on 

rfect hurricane, hurling slates off the roofs of the | e 4 Mark dane to-day. The trade was by uo means active 
1 thro wing down’ in eys, demolishing lass either for red or white qualities. Sales, however, could only 
windows, lifting children off their feet, and dashing be effected at the full prices of Monday, and at that day's rates, 
them about fearfully. The storm swept with all its * ble “lesrance was made. The show of samples of foreign 
force aorom the Channel, and the ing felt its | “20st om the stands was large. Most descriptions were in fair 
full force, average request, and previous quotations were steadily sup- 

— ported. Floating cargoes of grain changed hands steadily, at 
late rates. The supply of barley was moderately large. Fine 
A PRINCE WITH Many Axrases.—The full names malting parcels ruled firm, at quite previous currencies. yesterday. Ca 
of the infant Prince of Porty are Carlos, Fernando, Inferior descriptions, including grinding and distilling produce, tain Hayter 2 were 
Luiz, Maria, Victor, Il. Rafael, Gabriel, | ld heavily. hands was in favour of 
ene fy stn fe ey © Assis, José, Simao de — ͤ—— poll was demanded for his opponent, and it will take 
ragaliza, Savoy, Bourbon, Sare- Coburg · Gotha. i * In addition to 445 acres on ot her estates. place to-day. 
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SUMMARY. 


Once again the world is on the tip-toe of ex- 
tation, and Warsaw in a state of breathless 

excitement, to hear the whisper of the Imperial 
oracle, To-morrow Napoleon III. opens the 
Corps islatif, and will have to speak about 
Poland. It is almost equally probable that he 
will not use menacing language, nor distinctly 
declare that the struggling Poles must make 
their own terms. In the first case he would 
give long notice of a war which could not be 
waged for months hence ; but in the second, 
struggling Poland, convinced that foreign help 
ia not to be expected, might cease a hopeless con- 
flict. There is a third course which would 
harmonise with Imperial practice—to speak 
ambiguous words, which might be variously 
interpreted, and leave France uncommitted for 
the future. In another day it will be known 
whether the Emperor has determined on the last 
course. 

General Berg seems resolved to deprive France 
of any sup advantage from procrastination. 
Still defied by the National Government, though 
official porters guard every house, and are respon- 
sible for its inmates, the Governor of Warsaw is 

“having recourse to wholesale kidnapping. He has 
discovered one or two concealed printing-presses, 
but the secret Government still issues proclama- 
tions, collects taxes, and employs its gendarmes 
to assassinate specially obnoxious Russians. For 
every death thus caused, three-fold vengeance is 
inflicted, without proof of guilt. The wearing of 
mourning, except in n cases, is prohibited, 
and — 2 of ladies have r im- 
prisoned for disobeying the edict. e citadel 
of Warsaw would not contain a tithe of its 
victims, only that detachments of patriots are 
periodically sent forth to Siberia. A decisive 
word from the French Emperor—a plain intima- 
tion that he cannot move alone to the help of 
Poland—will be a word of mercy to a noble 
population pouring out its blood in vain. 

he new Prussian Parliament is convened for 
Monday next, so that the struggle between a 
legislature almost unanimous, and a King, who 
has no idea of a representative body having a 
will of its own, will soon recommence. Whatever 
course the deputies may pursue, we have 
assurance beforehand that the Sovereign will not 
yield. King William announced at a recent 
dinner that he intended to “ firmly contend to the 
end.” „Come, therefore, what may,” he added, 
I shall unyieldingly persist in carrying out 
what I have considered to be necessary for the 
welfare and independence of the country.” In 
only one event is the Prussian Parliament likely 
to yield its ground—viz., the utterance of a war- 
like apeech By the French Emperor. 

The word“ negotiation is on the lips of the 
Danish Government and Federal Diet alike. 
Earl Russell is still trying to find a basis for 
friendly discussion ; and on the whole the pro- 
spect of war in Northern Europe has become a 
mirage which is likely to evaporate entirely. 

It seems that we are not, after all, to part in 
ey from our protégé in the Mediterranean. 

th sides have resolved to sink sentiment, 
and drive ahard bargain. The Lonian Islanders 
decline to be affiliated to Greece, and have 
decided on incorporation. They refuse, with 
reason, to make a specific provision for 

ing George out of their local revenues, and, 
with less justice, to consent to the demolition of 
the fortifications of Corfu, which England 
erected out of her own resources, The King of 


the Greeks however, arrived at his capital, 
and Athens given him an enthusiastic 
welcome. Dip will, it is hoped, in due 
time relieve him from his difficulties, and bri 
the Ionians to terms. 

The furious western gale has driven over four 
American mails within as many days. But the 


intelligence is in many points singularly per- 


plexing. The movements of General Lee are 
IN After pressing back his 
antagonist to outer defences of Washington, 
he suddenly retreated beyond the Rappahannock, 
and had, 
stream. 


the last advices, again crossed that 
— appear in due tea, Thay can bardly 
oubtless n due time. ey can y 
be — from the campaign in Tennessee. 
The supercession of Rosecranz, whom the Con- 
federates have been wont to regard as the best 
Federal general, has excited less sensation in 
America than in England. It is naively stated 
that the whole Northern press has turned 
against their former idol—a confession which 
does not raise our estimate of American cha- 
racter, and points to one of the greatest obstacles 
to ultimate success. 

Bat in Tennessee, spite of the retirement of 
Rosecranz, the chances are favourable to the 


Federals. reinforcements have reached 
them; Burnside is actively operating in the 
direction of Western ; but, above 


the rising of the waters enabled Admi 
Porter to give invalaable aid with his gunboats 
in the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, to the 
army of General Grant, who now commands the 
south-western armies. 

There isa lull in domestic politics. The Rev. 
H. W. Beecher, after having delivered a farewell 
address at Liverpool, is braving the terrors of 
the Atlantic on his homeward voyage. Ere long 
will follow him a reply to the ad of the Con- 
federate clergy on the slavery question signed by 
more than a thousand Scotch ministers, including 
every notable name north of the Tweed. The 
Duke of Newcastle and Sir John ep oe have 
been speaking with much approval of the system 
of University middle-class examinations; Mr. 
Ferrand has been addressing his constituents at 
Devonport on the incidents of last session, and 
speaking his mind respecting Lord Palmerston, 
“the greatest political bler,” and Earl 
Russell, the greatest political juggler,” of the 
age ; and Earl de Grey, the Minister for War, in 
being installed as High Sheriff of Hull, stated 
that it was our duty towards foreign countries to 
do to others as we would they should do to us; 
but he did ut illustrate this sound principle by 
a reference to our treatment of the Chinese and 
Japanese, the Ionians, or the New-Zealanders. 


NORTH AND SOUTH—OUR SYMPATHIES 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 


PERHAPS no question of modern times has so 
unexpectedly and strangely divided in opinion, 
those who, in the main, hold the same primary 


political principles, as the gigantic civil contest 


which convulses what were once the United 
States of America. We have no right, as we 
have no disposition, to impugn the motives of 
such of our friends as have arrived at an opposite 
conclusion to our own on this subject, inasmuch 
as there have been times nota few when we our- 
selves have been driven into such perplexities, that 
nothing but a constant recurrence to first prin- 
ciples would avail to satisfy our judgment that 
we were not astray. A respectable correspondent, 
whose letter will be found in another column, 
has found fault with the observations we thought 
fit to make last week on Henry Ward Beecher. 
With very much of what he has written we 
should concur—and yet we think that the service 
into which it has been pressed is one utterly un- 
worthy of support, and that, on the whole, even 
if his criticiams were more just than we can 
admit them to be, the main position taken by this 
journal in reference to American politics remains 
unshaken, Without pretending to answer bim 
in detail, we propose to do so in substance by 
submitting a few remarks tending to account for 
the views we have expressed, and the sympathies 
we cherish. 

It has been our aim, in the first place, to esti- 
mate as correctly as we could, not the relative 
merits of the North and the South, the parties in 
this dispute, but the actual question at issue 
between them. We never have contended— 
we do not think that any expression of ours, 
fairly interpreted, could be made to imply, that 
the emancipation of the slaves was the object for 
which the North accepted the challenge to 
arms which the South thrust before it— 
nor that, either on the ground of justice, or 
of high moral expediency, the 7 was the 
proper instrument to be employed for severing 
the relations between bondsmen and their owners. 


We do not care to see the reconstruction of the 
| Union, nor do our sympathies incline towards 


great empires in erence to moderate sized 
tates. Above all, we should be sorry to go bail 
for the motives, or the conduct of the North in 


bring | their management of this contest—we have re- 


coiled in disgust from some of their proceedings 
—we have read with indignant disappointment 
the speeches of several of their great men—and 
we fear that the demoralisation of the North, at 
least if it may be judged from the evidence 

reaches us, approaches far more closely than we 
could wish that of the South. But we refuse to 
judge of this contest by any com n of the 
parties who are engaged in it. They may be 
alike blameworthy—and yet it is ble that, 
in the main, right is on the one side, wrong on 
the other—and our good-wishes go with the 
is cache. whom, as we conceive, is substantially 

e 

Accepting, then, all the facts as they stand 
the war, the object for which it was entered into 
by either side, the manner in which it has been 
conducted, and the direction in which it proceeds 
—accepting them as facts which no wishes, no 
doubts, no regrets, no condemnation of ours can 
possibly alter—our next endeavour has been to 
ascertain, if possible, the real principles of policy 
and morality which have thus come into collision. 
We suppose it will be universally admitted that 
the constitutional success of the Free-soilers in 
the election of Mr. Lincoln as President was the 
reason which impelled the South to secede from 
the Union. Now, a Federal union of otherwise 
independent States may be a good or a bad thing 
may be condacive or not to national p ~~ 
but a federal union, especially oxo that as 
existed for three-fourths of a century, seems to 
imply an obligation as well as a pledge, on the 
part of the several States of which it consists, to 
abide by the arrangement by which an individu- 
ality of national life has been secured, so long at 
least as their own sovereign rights remain un- 
disturbed. To be governed by the ballot-box as 
long as the results are what are wished, and to 
repudiate it the moment that the issue is other- 
wise, can hardly be the understanding upon which 
separate States so far ate, as to constitute 
a single nation towards all foreign Governments 
and 1 It is very easy for us to say that 
the North would have done better to allow the 
South to go her way, when she chose to do so. 
It was not so easy for the North so to decide, 
When Ireland sought a repeal of the Union, this 
country declared by the mouth of Lord Stanley 
that she would have war to the knife first. That 
may have been a foolish resolution. It might 
also have been wisdom in the Government at 
Washington to permit the peaceful secession of 
the discontented States. But every political or- 
ganisation guards with jealousy the unity of its 

rts, and, whilst human nature is constituted as 
it is, must do so. Here, then, in the instance be- 
fore us, was a political unity of considerable 
standing which the Southern States resolved to 
divide. Our first question is—would any other 
Government in the world have allowed its parts 
thus to fall asunder? Our second is, were the 
objects of the South such as would justify her in 
determining on this disruption ? 

We come now to speak of those objects. What 
was it that the Southern States wanted? Nota 
constitutional right of their’s had been touched 
—not an institution had been threatened. They 
could do as States all that they had ever done, 
as well after as before Mr. Lincoln’s election. 
They claimed independence—independence as to 
what? Why will we shut our eyes to what they 
took such pains to make as clear as daylight? 
The liberty they sought was a liberty to push 
slave institutions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—liberty to defy God and man on a 

der scale of iniquity—liberty to pre-occupy 
distant lands and virgin soil for the maintenance 
of oppression, cruelty, lust, avarice, and every 
hateful passion which grows out of slavery. This 
was their object. We do not say, we never have 
said, that it was one which could on/y have been 
frustrated by war. We believe, however, that it 
will be frustrated by war. We believe more— 
namely, that although the South commenced the 
war for the purpose of extending slavery, and 
the North accepted it with no intention of 
putting an end to slavery, that slavery is 
destined to perish in the shock, and we “ therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” If our sym- 
thies, then, are not with the South, it is 
— we find it impossible to find anything 
“honest, true, lovely, or of good report” in that 
litical action which, failing in its selfish ends 
— the ballot-box, throws up ite, allegiance, ap- 
peals to the sword, and deliberafely brings con- 
fusion and ruin upon a great and prosperous 
nation, in the hope, and with the express view, 
of darkening immense breaths yet uupossessed of 
the earth’s surface with a social system which 
tramples upon the rights, body and soul, of 
millions of the human race. That they should 
lose their peculiar “ property” in the conflict 
which they provoked, and receive no compensa- 


tion for it, seems to us to be a just retribution, | 
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and a memorable warning to the world that 
when men, in the very wantonness of their pride 
and theirtyranny, ostentatiously found an empire 
the chief corner-stone of which is wickedness, 
there is a Divine Providence which can “ vex 
them in his sore displeasure,” laugh at their 
schemes, and disappoint their atrocious expec- 
tations. 


But then, how can we sympathise with the 
North? Are they not equally guilty with the 
South in this matter? They have much to 
answer for, it is true, and they are suffering 
under severe correction. They have shared the 

ins of slavery, and were unwilling to disturb 
it. They ill-treat the negro—and even their 
preference of free over slave labour isa selfish 
rather than a disinterested preference. Well, 
for all that the North does wrong, the North 
will be answerable. As we have already said, 
we do not found our sympathy upon admira- 
tion of the men, their speeches, their habits, 
their ambition, or their deeds. But they are 
doing, reluctantly, perhaps, almost blindly at the 
beginning, but more and more heartily as the 
war rolls on, a work which for the good of 
humanity needed to be done. We do not sympa- 
thise with the Poles because we deem them 
faultless, or because their past history inspires 
us with confidence in their wisdom or their 
virtues. We sympathise with them because in 
their tion they are doing battle with a 
barbarism that we should rejoice to see baffled. 
Our leanings towards the Northern States of 
America take their start from a like source. 
They have been defied because they won a peace- 
fal electoral triumph. This is one thing that 
enlists our interests in their favour. They were 
cozened by administrative treachery out of all 
the then existing appliances by which an Execu- 
tive can enforce the obligations of law. This is 
another. They are learning many a hard lesson 
in the farnace of affliction. But,.above all, they 
are, whether of choice or of necessity, shivering 
to pieces the beastly idol of the slaveowners, 
and putting it beyond the reach of further 
worship. We should be sorry that they should 
fail—to this extent at least. Their ion for 
empire will, no doubt, be — — shall 
we be among those who regret it—but we do 
hope that they will succeed in drawing a terri- 
torial limit round slavery, and in condemning it 
- die of inanition in its present legalised 

aunts. 


Our correspondent reminds us of the jeopardy 
to which political freedom in the North is already 
exposed. We need no reminder of the evils 
which invariably follow in the wake of war—of 
civil war especially. We would not affect to re- 
gard as illusory the danger to free institutions 
which the war in America occasions. But, after 
all, we think an unfair use has been made of it. 
We observe a most remarkable submission, on 
the part of the Northern people, to restrictions 
upon both their personal and their political 
freedom, which, in the judgment of the autho- 
rities, are deemed to be necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of their main object—but, we 
confess, we never inferred from it, as some have 
done, any indifference on their part to the rights 
which, for the time being, they have surrendered. 
Let us bear in mind the facts of the case. It is 
not a foreign foe with whom they are contending, 
any act of succour, aid or comfort to whom by 
their own citizens, would be regarded in any 
other country as treason. Scattered all over 
the North there are multitudes whose interests, 
commercial and otherwise, were bound up 
with the South, and with the prosperity of her 
“peculiar institution.” The Northeruers are 
shrewd enough to see that if they are to have war at 
all with any chunce of success, they must arm the 
Executive with powers which they would commit 
to no man, to no Government, in atime of peace. 
Such has always been the case, under similar 
circumstances, in this country. It furnishes a 
strong reason against going to war—but it has 
never been regarded before as proof that the 

ple who submit to it are losing their faith 
in, or their attachment to, free institutions. The 
Northeruers have a right to complaiu of having 
been hardly treated by the ostensible organs and 
guides of public opinion in this country. Again 
aud again were we told, in anticipation of some 
despotic law, or arbitrary act, that it would 
never be sabmitted to— again and again we have 
found a general acquiescence in the demands of 
authority. In the first case, the people were 
judged beforehand for their habits of insubordi- 
nation, in the last they were taunted with a 
cowardly and pitiful spirit. We see nosufficient 
reason for believing that the institutions of 
America will suffer permanent deterioration in 
consequence of this war, or that, when it is over, 
the machinery of Government will be less under 
the control of the people than it was wont to be 
heretofore. 

To sum up—our good wishes go with the North 
because we think that a people who have invari- 
ably abided by the issue of a constitutional and 
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peaceful struggle when it went against themselves 
were fairly entitled to expect that when, after 
many years’ effort, they bad won a political ver- 
dict by such means, those of their fellow-country- 
men from whom it had been wrested would su 
mit to the event, and not passionately break u 
the machinery by which they had formerly 
profited, and appeal to the sword: because we 
take the main object of the South in their seces- 
sion to have been the extension of slavery over 
the whole continent; because, we are satisfied 
that should the South obtain a permanent triumph 
it would be a disastrous consummation for the 
dearest interests of humanity; because, in 
the success of the North we foresee the extine- 
tion of American slavery, even in the States 
which may still remain se te; because we 
believe that the North, cleansed of all com- 

licity with that accursed snare, will deve- 
ope high redeeming qualities, and increas- 
ingly fit herself to fulfil the exalted 
obligations with which she is charged : 
and, finally, because we apprehend that the 
signal failure of the North in the present con- 
test will be the occasion of fresh courage to the 
enemies of free and popular government in every 
part of the world. e could have wished that 
the war had never been commenced. We desire 
as fervently as any that it may speedily come to 
an end. ut since it exists, and as long as it 
exists, we hope, for the sake of the interests 
which are bound up with the North, that the 
wanton ‘rebellion and the wicked objects of the 
South 17 so fail as to be a warning to men 
through all future ages, that an empire founded 
upon a denial of the first principles of Christian 
morality does not carry within it the germs of 
& permanent success, 


BRITISH VENGEANCE IN JAPAN, 


Wuetner the bombardment and burning-down 
of Kagosima, a Japanese city of 180,000 in- 
habitants, be the prelude to a devastating war, 
or a solitary act of vengeance, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to read the despatches on the subject with- 
out shame and despair—shame that our navy 
should be employed to inflict such wholesale 
ruin ; despair that the track of civilised and 
Christian England should continue to be marked 
with bloodshed and desolation. 

The offence for which this awful vengeance 
was taken was the murder of Mr. Richardson, a 
British merchant who, in disregard of the na- 
tional customs of the Japanese, was travelling 
with three friends along a great public road 
frequented by the Daimios and their hosts of 
retainers. Undoubtedly, the attack upon the 
party by the followers of Prince Satsuma’s father 
was barbarous, but Mr. Richardson almost 
courted the fate which befel him—the laws of 
Japan permitting these great nobles travelling 
with their retinues to beat or thrust off the road 
all persons who encounter them on the highway, 
Well, the Tycoon did grant all the satisfaction 
demanded by our Government—an ample apology 
and /L00,000/. indemnity. Here surely, lookin 
at all the circumstances, we might have stopped. 
The Government which had concluded the treaty 
with us, and with which alone we had official 
relations, had satisfied our demands. It was 
known that Prince Satsuma was practically an 
independent Sovereign. That be should deliver 
up his own father, supposed to have instigated 
the attack on Mr. Richardson, as Colonel Neale 
was instructed to demand, was most improbable. 
And so, when the British fleet appeared before 
Kagosima, the capital of the local government of 
which he is the head, the authorities evaded the 
demand, the Prince’s steamers were seized, the 
town batteries opened fire, our men-of-war 
replied, shot and shell were poured into the 
town, and in a few hours it was reduced to 
ashes. The conflagration thus created, says 
Admiral Kuper, “continued with unabated 
ardour up to the time of the departure of the 
squadron, forty-eight hours subsequently to the 
first attack.” hus thousands of innocent 
Japanese were burned out of house and home— 
to say nothing of those who may have been killed 
—to expiate an odtrage for which reparation had 
already been made by their central Government. 


All this destruction has proved of no avail 
for its specific object. We have destroyed a 
great city, and inflicted woe immeasurable on 
the unoffendiog, but are no nearer to obtaining 
satisfaction from the principal culprit. The 
Prince did not make his appearance on the scene, 
and our fleet sailed away without having got 
redress. Such bootless acts of devastation 
savour rather of Orieutal barbarism than of 
civilised warfare. If it was imperative to take 
this course, it is equally necessary to p 
further. We ought, according to the precedent 
laid down, to carry fire and sword into this local 

overnment till our claims are satisfied. If this 


er vengeance is not justifiable, neither was 
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the act which delivered Kagosi paste- 
board ey — — corte 

What a bg prospect does this cruel 
deed open up for the future It is clear that the 
Japanese don’t want our presence or our com- 


P| merce. Must we hew a way for our merchants 


with the sword? Are treaties extorted by 
coercion of more account than justice and mercy ? 
Is every Englishman in the Ft every broken- 
down adventurer who seeks to mend his fortune 
by fair or foul means—to be backed by the 
whole power of Great Britain? That has been 
and is the inevitable tendency of Lord Palmers 
ton’s — in China and Japan. Official arro- 
gance is encouraged and unjust demands always 
supported. Schemers, blacklegs, and filibusters 
can pursue their wicked aims with impunity, 
confident in the support of the British 
Government. Surely the conscience of this 
country will not allow this fatal policy to be 
further prosecated in the East—a policy which 
makes our war-ships a scou to the innocent, 
and our power a symbol of terror to all with 
whom it comes in contact. It comes to this—Is 
fatalism to supersede Christianity as the guide 
of our national policy? Or, as the Daily News 
forcibly puts the case—“ Are we, as a great 
Christian people, morally entitled to enter upon 
& sanguinary war for the sole purpose of extend- 
ing trade? If we decide that we may wage war 
in order to open to our citizens new spheres in 
which to make money, how can we in future 
raise our voice against any war whatever? And 
how can we rebuke another nation for its ab- 
eorbing devotion to the almighty dollar ?” 


— — * 


RURAL LIFE AS IT IS. 


“Ir there is one blot upon our country at the 
present time,” said Mr. Knightley, M. P., at, a 
recent agricultural dinner in Banbury, “ it ia the 
discontent of farm labourers with their masters,” 
This is a heavy indictment unconsciously made 
by a landlord against his class. The allegation 
is hardly as true as we could wish. Discontented 
labourers! It is to be feared that in many 


of the rural districta the condition of the 


peasantry is one to excite rather blank despair 
than active discontent. What a recent writer 
says of Buckinghamshire labourers, herded to- 
ether in dilapidated cottages, and their children 
ying off of fever and other diseases, is, we 
imagine, too applicable to many other parts of 
rural Eogland :—“ The most melancholy thing is, 
that most of these rr think that this state of 
things is the order of nature and of God, and 
bow to it without complaint. It is wonderful 
the endurance of the agricultural mind. There 
isan air of Oriental submission about it. Had 
they more knowledge there would be a stampede 
among the labourers ; no plunder, no violence— 
this is not the English way, but they would see 
that they are not wanted and would make them- 
selves scarce.” 
That there is, however, ample reason for dis- 
content among our peasantry, the speeches of 
landlords at the agricultural meetings of the last 
few weeks abundantly testify. The revelations 
that have been freely made of the ~~ y con- 
dition of farm labourers, particularly of their 
dwellings, have appalled even those most familiar 
with rural life in England. Public attention has 
been specially called to two of our agricultural 
counties,—Buckinghamshire and Norfolk—dis- 
tricts where the squire and the clergyman 
pre-eminently rule; and where, if anywhere, 
we might expect to find realised the ideal bles- 
sings that are supposed to flow from the com- 
bined influence of lordly proprietors and an 
overshadowing Church. Alas, that so specious a 
theory should so utterly fail in practice ! 
Buckinghamshire has lately been visited by a 
special correspondent of the Morning Star, who 
has, with much fairness intelligence, de- 
scribed the condition of its peasantry. In some 
few villages he found a happy state of things, 
mainly owing to the care and benevolence of 
conscientious landlords. As a rule, where cot- 
tages were adequate to the population, and 
decently built, he found a higher level of industry, 
comfort, and morality, In others, the clergymen 
who are active in their parochial duties, complain 
that they have to work against fearful odds in 
trying to promote religion and morality among 
people incapable of comfort or decency. The 
condition of large numbers of the peasantry is 
thus summed up :—‘“‘ Mud floors, rotten thatch, 
rooms the size of a horse-box, three or four 
adults of both sexes, with twice as many children, 
of various ages, sleeping within four walls, 
rheumatism and fever taking turn with scarla- 
tina and singll-pox, semi-starvation of cold and 
hunger—these are — things to which the poor 
get used! and that iu the very presence of the 
health-breathing country, and of game preserves 
and hunting studs and luxurious mansions.” 
And in general, “ intelligent visitors, conversant 
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with the condition of the poorer classes in this 
county, say that they are depreciating—that 
their lot is harder, their poverty greater, their 
depression more 8. e ourselves 
know from independent testimony, that in this 
agricultural county the standard of morality 
among the labouring classes is so low as to 
engender the most serious social evils. 

The reports 
condition of labourers’ cottages in Norfolk is 
more than corroborated in a series of descriptive 
papers publishing in the Norfolk News, whose 
correspondents have visited several parts of the 
county. Here the condition of things is worse 
than in Buckinghamshire. Eviction seems to 
have been more rigorously carried out, and the 
scenes of desolation and degradation are test 
on the estates of proprietors with princely rent- 
rolls. In reading some of the particulars of 
over-crowding and promiscuous herding together 


of Mr. Clarke as to the shocking. 


of the country, without doubt, the labourers have 
made no a advance with the classes 
above them. It will be well for Mr. a 

and other enthusiastic admirers of rural life i 

future to moderate their eulogies. We have 
lately seen the reverse side of the picture, and may 
be thankful that all England is not under the 
sway of a squirearchy and priesthood who, with 
un elaborate machinery for morally acting upon 
the poor, such as nowhere else exists, have done 
80 little to drag the mass of our rural population 
2 of the slough of ignorance, vice, and degra- 

ation. 


BYE-TOPICS OF JOURNALISM. 


The late severe gale seems to have left marks of 
violence in almost all parts of the kingdom, having 
caused in many places great damage to property, and 


of the sexes, the wonder is that decency and | in some, we regret to say, loss of life. The casualties 


morality are observed at all among the poor. 
Their children die off as though they were 
poisoned, and the state of things that exists in 
this county must act most injuriously upon the 
stamina of the rising generation. The following 
statement is made respecting one village not 
twenty miles from Norwich, the property of a 


at sea have, so far as at present appears, been in no 
proportion to those on land. This happy result is due 
in part to the precautionary measures taken to warn 
coasting vessels of the approaching storm, but more 
especially to the heroic efforts of life-boats’ crews, who 
succeeded in rescuing thirty or forty men from a 


very wealth uire who, in general, bears a;w ve. Of ks reported from Southport, 
high y sq ge » 0 | watery gra wrecks repo m po 


reputation for his kind and 

conduct towards the poor :—“ We found it to be 
1 friend had told us, 
the sani of the village is most 
deplorable ; and it was absolutely heart-rending, 
as we entered cottage after cottage, to find mothers 
weeping for their children because they are not. 
Fever has lately prevailed there to an — 
r 


extent, and though the last census gave the to 
population as only a little over 400, one 
woman told us that she herself could count thirty- 
four children who had been carried off within the 
short space of three months.” Yet even with 
respect to this pariah class, it is stated that their 
rsons and dwellings were found to be “ almost 
invariably as clean, neat, and tidy as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances—a satisfactory 
refutation of the objection so often urged that the 
poor do not as . rule E the best of such 
conveniences as they really do possess. 

In neither of ben counties is there any 
mystery as to the condition of the poor, nor the 
degradation and demoralisation which result 
from it. In the latter particularly, the evils 
arising from the present Law of Settlement, in 
offering inducements to separate the labourer’s 
— residence from his place of work, has 

n freely admitted at icultural meetings. 
This is a case in which the peasantry cannot 
help themselves. Owning neither land nor 
houses, they must put up with such accommoda- 
tion as those who possess property are willing to 
provide. Each parish is, by the agency of the 
present law, only too eager to throw the burden 
upon its neighbours, till the poor farm labourer 
becomes an — Raden on the soil. It is 
complained that labourers who have decent 
cottages are too prone to let them off to others, 
and that thus overcrowding arises. But the true 
remedy for this evil is to provide adequate house 
accommodation on farms and estates for all 
employed on them. It cannot be doubted that 
un outlay of capital on such erections, if not 
immediately profitable, in the long run. 
Sir Ha erney, one of the best landlords of 
— 72 — at a recent meeting: 
— He believed tbat as intelligence spread among 
the peasantry the best of them would leave the 
country, or at least leave those neighbourhoods 
where they could not have proper dwellings. He 
had the best possible proof of this. He had seen 
the characters of the labourers improved by 
taking them out of bad cottages and placing them 
in good ones. He had men in his employ who 
lived thirty years in wretched hovels, but who 
having been transferred to good cot had 
become respectable men, in whom he could place 
the most implicit confidence, and on oi, 
indeed, he relied to see that labour was properly 

erformed.” If the landlord gets but a low rent, 
1¢ obtains more labour from a man who lives 
comfortably, and whose strength is not wasted 
in long walks to and fro. 


It is remarkable that the census of 1861 shows 
u falling off in adults employed in agriculture of 
44,790, or nearly three per cent. in ten years. 
No doubt this result is to some extent attribu- 
table to a greater economy of human labour in 
the cultivation of the soil. Much, also, must be 
owing to the migration of the population to the 
manufacturing districts and abroad, where at 
least they are not the victims of a rigid social 
system, from which flight isalmost the only means 
of escape. The lot of the poor in our Jarge towns 
is in many respects preferable to that of the 
peasantry, for they have more scope for their 
energies, and are not so hopelessly circum- 
scribed. 
pe These revelations of rural misery exhibit the 
dark side of agricultural life. In large portions 


Fleetwood, Drogheda, Holyhead, Campbeltown, 
and Margate, there were none attended 
with loss of life; and in four or five instances the 
rescue was effected by the life-bosts’ crews of the 
National Life-boat Institution. It is too soon to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having been spared altogether 
the loss of life at sea which such a gale almost 
invariably causes; but at any rate our coasts have 
not been the scenes of such cruel disasters as they 
have been in former times during storms of no greater 
severity. The most serious result of the gale which 
has been reported, seems to be the demolition of a 
large engine-shed adjoining the New-cross Railway- 
station on the London and Brighton line. Twelve 
men were at work in the shed at the time the accident 
occurred, of whom one was killed and four were 
seriously injured, but are now reported progressing 
favourably. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of “the bold 
Buccleuch,” the Thames Embankment scheme is now 
fairly started. The portion which has been contracted 
for, and is forthwith to be constructed, is on the 
northern side, and will extend from Westminster to 
Waterloo Bridge. The nobleman, whose fears were so 
excited by the proposal to form a roadway which 
should be in close proximity to the grounds of his 
mansion, Montague House, that he endeavoured to 
create a sufficient amount of sympathy in Parliament 
to quash the scheme, has found some compensation in 
a little plan which will enable him in the course of a 
few years to screen himself from the vulgar gaze by a 
plantation of quickly-growing trees. It is supposed 
that in the course of two years this portion of the 
embankment will be available for public purposes. 
Meanwhile, we will hope that some useful society will 
turn its attention to the young urchins who wade up to 
their thighs in the mud to recover halfpence thrown 
to them by admiring spectators, and whose occupation 
will be gone when these changes take place. Perhaps 
the extraordinary perseverance and zeal they display in 
the pursuit of coppers under difficulties may be turned 
to a more profitable account if a better sphere of 
labour is found them. 

The prospects of Lancashire are encouraging. 
The only dispute between practical men in the North 
seems to be as to whether our imports of cotton next 
year will be 2,600,000 bales or 2,400,000. Mr, 
Edmund Ashworth, on behalf of the Cotton Supply 
Association, made the former estimate; Mr. John 
Cheetham the latter. Taking the lowest, however, 
it is caloulated that there will be a sufficient supply 
to afford mill-work four days of the week from the 
beginning of next February. Only 100,000 bales 
are looked for from America. It will be a glorious 
triumph after all, if realised,—a m ly of cotton 
cultivated by paid labour, sufficient afford work 
for our manufacturers four daysinthe week. Lanca- 
shire, however, still needs help. 4 dies are par- 
ticularly appealed to on behalf of those who are in 
want of clothing. The Central Relief Committee 
will continue to supply food, but they cannot afford 
clothing. That must still be supplied by the charity 
of the English population generally. Spectator,” 
who has been very zealous in this matter, thus 
writes to the Times — 


Ladies of England, let me cast the duty of this pro- 
vision upon you. It is not much weask. You, who by 
the Divine rights of beauty and virtue seem to stand 
above the sordid things of earth, it is your especi 
mission to keep alive in the world the sacred fire of holy 
charity. If you need a stimulant, think what it is to 
save the bread-winner from fever and rheumatism—the 
wife from sickness or widowhood—the little ones from 


untimely death, or from hardly less eruel 
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These people, whose working life has been spent in the 


manufacture of for others, now beg of you 
* * ” apparel and “ worn-out’ 


Any parcels directed to the Central Relief Com- 
mittee, Manchester, and forwarded per London and 
North-Western Railway, will be delivered free of 
charge. 

The Daily News of yesterday has made public a 
scheme hitherto little known, for securing the 
advantages of clubs to youths. This sounds 
) ambiguous, but the explanation that follows will show 

the nature of the clubs alluded to. 


The idea of the founders and promoters has been to 
fill up that in the life of wor boys which comes 
between their leaving school and their attaining man- 
hood. The plan has to fit up two large rooms, one 
for and amusement, the other for classes and 
lectures. o reading or club room will be made as 
light and attractive as ible, with plenty of gas, pio 
tures, and a neat ull — Many friends of the 
working-classes, when they start an institution, forget 
that the eye requires food as much as the mind, and 
think they have done all that is necessary when they 
have provided a building like a cab-stable or a wash- 
house. This hardly does in these days of Exhibitions 
and Crystal Palaces, and the managers of ‘** Youths’ 
Clubs” are too alive to the necessity of making things 
pleasant to fall into this error. The club-room will be 
well supplied with books, magazines, newspapers, chess, 
draughts, tactics, and other games, and the library will 
be honestly filled with sound fiction and readable 


88 as eee 
drawing, French, 


and grammar. 
It will be seen that the plan is similar to that of the 
Working Men’s Club, but there is some reasonable 
ground for regarding them as separate institutions. 
A man will often be irritated and disturbed in a pub- 
lic room by the somewhat unrestrained demeanour of 
a youth, and it is a wise policy to give each as much 
freedom as is compatible with order. 

Some weeks ago we gave in this column a brief 
account of the riotous proceedings which had 
occurred at St, Catherine’s, near Guilford, during 
the annual fair. It was feared at the time that an 
outbreak of a more serious character might take 
place on the 5th November, and the inhabitants ad- 
dressed the Home Secretary upon the subject. The 
result of their communication is that a force of 
special constables has been sworn in, whose efforts 
are to be strengthened by a force of the Metro- 
politan A Reserve. The mayor and magistrates 
have posted up a caution which forbids bonfires and 
fireworks being shown in the streets, and also pro- 
hibits wearing masks or other disguise. 


“ SOLD!” 


IN a village not a hundred miles from the Land's 
Eod—as people say when they wish to wrap up io a 
veil of mystery some fact which they are at the same 
time desirous that every one shali penetrate—it hap- 
pened to us once to overhear a preacher, who com- 
bined in his own person a burdensome multiplicity of 
offices, descanting over his shop counter on the pro- 
posed subjects of the next Sunday’s ministrations. 
As is often the case, we fear, the speaker and the 
spoken to were hardly agreed touching the value of 
the thoughts a brief outline of which, as a sharpener 
of his appetite, was being submitted to the im- 
patient listener. I do not see what you will make 
out of that,” came from the querulous lips of the 
writhing deacon. ‘‘Oh!” was the reply, in a 
ludicrously self-satisfied tone, I shall tell them 
what other people would say on such a subject, and 
then I shall tell them what / have to say.“ For- 
tunately, at this moment our purchases were com- 
pleted, and so we escaped a private hearing. 

We may as well avow at the outset that we do 
not intend using the word which stands at the head 
of these lines in the precise siguilication which conven- 
tionally and properly attaches to it. Despite the in- 
tense interest with which we have perused the 
reports of Mr. Ward Beecher’s speeches—we might 
almost call his tour a royal progress—we are not 
about to hold the balance of right between the 
Federals and the Confederates, or to decide when, 
where, and at what cost the slave should be made 
free. Nor do we intend entering into any details of 
commercial life—the advertisements of rare and 
valuable goods being offered at 30 per cent. under 
prime cost have no charms for us. It is surely not 
the articles vended merely which in such cases are 
sold. And this is a hint of our real subject sold,” 
not in a mercantile bargain, but in a calm, cutting, 
matter-of-fact experience, requiring no items to attest 
its legality, and to be represented by no coin that 
passes current in a world where touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” are enforced obligations. 

What is it to be sold? How many men like to own 
that they could give a very pertinent and personal 
reply to the inquiry? Is it a term which should 
be confined only to the dictionary of slang ?—or is it 
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so entirely and uniquely descriptive of a certain 
state of feeling that it must perforce be tolerated in 
polite society, and rebaptized with a sign of civilised 
a0ce An old servant who nursed our child- 
hood with a care and fidelity the remembrance of 
which makes us restless when we hear so much now- 
a-days of domestic ingratitude and servant delin- 
quencies, was wont to use a quaint old proverb to 
rebuke our childish pride and check our self-vaunting. 
„Eh child”—she would ejaculate—“ them as sees 
your head don’t see your height! I would like to 
buy you at my price and sell you at yourown ?” What 
a bargain she would then have made! But put that 
into language, and make it arise out of ciroumstances, 
more suited to riper years, and we fancy, reader, 
that you will then at least have no difficulty in com- 
prehending what is meant by being sold. We 
should not wonder if the process be rather painful. 
Persons subject to fainting tell us that the going off 
is pleasant enough: it is the coming to, as th call 
it, wherein lies the suffering, and in mental ailments, 
also, itis in the waking up process that we find 
the sting. Very hard indeed is it for any rightly to 
appreciate himself; to escape from a height of 
proud complacency on the one side, and not 
to fall into a depth of unnecessary depreciation on 
the other—and very often, too, there is as much 


equally callous to the opinions of friends more fond 
than wise, and to the miserable sense of failure 
which ever and anon overtakes the keenest intellect— 
all this and much more is necessary if a man is to 
enjoy perfect exemption from being sold. To aim at 
anything, we care not whether it be in the realm of 
art, science, literature, or affection, not with the 
dim yearnings of a baby, but with all the force and 
power of a fall-grown man, understanding what we 
want, and why we want it; and then, from any 
cause whatever—for at such times it matters very 
little—to fail, that we should call being sold. In 
Scripture phraseology, we have given our money 
for that which is not bread, and our labour for that 
which satisfieth not,” and of all possible emptiness 
under the sun, the worthless bargain conveyed under 
such a similitude is by many degrees the completest 
and worst. The very word as we repeat it rings on 
our ear with a satirical vibration, and suggests a 
faculty of conception at odds with a power of exe- 
oution, a dreaming which we cannot translate into 
doing, a laying of the corner-stone on materials so 
ill-assorted and unsteady that the bringing forth of 
the topmost stone is an utter impossibility. 

Yes, it is for the present; but need it always 
remain so? If we chain our eyes to our failures, will 
success ever smile on us? The greatest of our 
generals have fought their way to victory by a per- 
severing study of the reasons of former defeats, and a 
new combination of old materials) has sufficed to 
turn the conquered into the conqueror. If some 
Froude should hereafter re-write the history of 
Scotland, we should tremble for the fate of that dear 
old story about Robert Bruce and the seven-times- 
foiled spider. It always seemed to us slightly 
apocryphal to meet the exigencies of the case so 
exactly as to afford ground for the ill-natured sup · 
position that the insect was fitted into its little 
historical niche long after the middle ages. But the 
dauntless energy of the King remains a glorious 
matter of fact—like the wrestler in the heathen 
mythology, who, after each fall, rose stronger, by 
contact with his mother earth. Or, to take an 
illustration nearer home, few things in modern bio- 
graphy have clung so tenaciously to our memory as 
that description of Charlotte Bronté, away there in 
her well-nigh solitary home on the Yorkshire moors, 
spending months of summer days and winter nights 
over her first literary produotion— The Professor ” 
—and being unable to find a publisher for it. 
„Sold ”—moat likely we should have said, and re- 
turned our quills had it been possible, to their 
original owner; but she, a lonely, delicate woman, 
mastered the secret of her failure, and the world 
now regrets that no more Jane Eyres” or ‘‘ Shir- 
leys” can ever come from that pen. What is the 
life of every child, or, indeed, the life of every man 
who at all understands the worth of his manhood, 
but a series of failures which it rests with himself to 
convert into a foundation firm and strong, for much 
that is right, and beautiful, and true; or if he will 
have it 80, to bind his arms and fetter his limbs, so 
that, at the end of a useless existence, “‘sold,” in a 
double sense, shall be at once the only possible ex- 
planation and epitaph? 

We have avoided altogether the humorous side of 
the subject. It is not what a school-boy calls being 
sold which we have in our thoughts just now, or, to 
revert to the consequential village preacher with 


| 


whom we began, it is rather our mind upon the 


point which we are desirous at this present moment 


of expressing. What use are we to make of the 
disappointments to our vanity, our hopes, or our 
hearty honest endeavours—and some of them out 
us sharply enough—which are commonly described 
by this unpleasant little monosyllable? Is it with 
something of prophetic intuition that such advice 
will be right often needed, that we teach our chil- 
dren, ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try 
again” ?—a hint that, if they would leave some mark 
on the world, even a threefold failure must not 
knock the energy out of them. Miss Edgeworth has 
somewhere a story of a small boy who reported him- 
self one day to his mother after this wise :—*'I 
tumbled down, and I bored it very well; and I 
didn’t tumble any more.” It is a misfortune that 
the story should end there. We should greatly 
desire to know something more of a little fellow who 
so wisely began his experiences of life—the stuff out 
of which resolute men are made must have been in 
him. Bat most people are inclined to lay the blame 
of any failure on the force of circumstances which 
they were powerless to control, or a combination of 
events which no eye could foresee and no skill avert. 
It may be pleasant to have so readily at hand 
a salve for our wounded vanity, and a restorative 
for our self-conceit; bat to what does such a 
confession, or rather, perhaps, extenuation, amount? 
Except in very rare cases, which must be judged 
entirely per se—jast to this,—that which was given 
us to mould at our will, has melted us down to its 
own purposes, and left us stamped with the impress 
of its own mint. What should have been our most 
efficient servitor, we have allowed to become the 
most intolerant oppressor, and there is upon earth 
no despotism so despotic as that of one meant to 
obey, bat rising to rule. It is like people exousing 
themselves for flagrant breaches of social propriety, 
and claiming exemption from ordinary rules, on the 
ground of what they are pleased to call their 
infirmities, but which those around them are apt to 
designate less politely and more truthfally as their 
great sins. We should all be wiser if we 
reversed our usual order of proceeding, and accused 
not our surroundings, but ourselves. Failures must 
be expected at the commencement of any enterprise, 
they will probably meet us often, but a successfal 
future waits a conquered past and present, and each 
check bravely overcome is but another milestone 
marking one stage the less between us and our 
desired goal. If our pride has led us to aim too 
high, let it be rigorously pruned—if our vanity has 
inflated us undaly, let us resolutely open the valve, 
for the sooner we collapse into our true dimensions 
the better—if our judgment has been at fault, let it 
be regulated to a higher and truer standard—if we 
have miscalculated our strength, and sunk where we 
fancied that swimming for us was possible, let us 
recommence the process of training more steadily 
and carefully than before. But, assuming the ob- 
ject towards which we are striving to be in itself 
noble and right, not until the whole energies of our 
being have been put forth for its attainment, wisely, 
perseveringly, and still suocess eludes our grasp, 
not until then—and such a time will rarely, if ever 
come—need any one of us sit down withan aching 
sense of utter failure at heart, or the term Sold“ 
be on our lip. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


RETREAT OF GENERAL LEE. 
from Washington state that the retreat 
of Lees army was made in consequence of the 
advance in force of General Burnside upon Lynch- 
burg (Va.), where the Confederates had their prin- 
cipal base of supplies. The news is said to have 
reached General on the 16th by courier, and on 
the following day his retrograde movement com- 
menced, The troops in advance, under General Hill, 
were carried by an immense train of cars from Cul- 
pepper southward, and the main army followed by 
way of Warrenton and Greenwich. The Confederates 
destroyed the railroad between Manassas and the 
Ka „In distance of twenty miles, so com- 
tely that not over a mile a-day could be rebuilt. 
verts and embankments were blown up, and the 
rails twisted so as to be useless. It is supposed that 
Lee’s plan was to force Meade back to the defences 
of Washington, and, if he could not bring on a 
decisive ement, to destroy the railroad to the 
Rappahannock, so as to delay Meade in pursuit two 
or three weeks, and then go down and overwhelm 
Burnside, returning in time to check Meade again 
on the Rappabannock. 

A'despatch to the New York Herald states that it 
is believed at head-quarters that the larger part of 
Lee’s forces had gone to reinforce Bragg. Two weeks 
at least will be required to repair the railroad, and 
no advance in mass can be made by Meade’s army 
until that work is done. A fight ocourred at 


On the 20th General Kilpatrick advanced to Water 
Mountain, beyond Warrenton, and was driven back 
with heavy lost. 

Meade had an interview with the President and 
General Halleck, after which he returned to his own 
quarters. The ramour that he is to be removed from 
the command of the army of the Potomac is reversed. 
Meade’s loss in the late campaign is estimated at 
fifteen hundred men. The campaign on the Kappa- 
hannock is considered to be suspended till the rail- 


N. Southers j attribute Leo's retreat to 
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TENNESSEE—RECALL OF ROSECRANZ, 


The Tribune and other papers allege that General 
Grant has been ordered to supersede Rosecrans. 
The change is said to be made in consequence of Rose- 
crang having moved beyond Chattanooga without 
orders from Washington, this having given great 
offence to the high military authorities. General 
Grant has been placed in command of the depart- 
ments of Ohio, Kentucky, and the Cumberland, while 
General Thomas takes command of the army of the 
Camberland under him. General Rosecrans has been 


who was en route to assume the command at 


C Both Generals were the guests of 
— 44 — 
The whole Northesn press is said to have now 


turned and are publishing 


Johnston, with his entire force, excepting one divi- 
sion, has gone to reinforce Bragg, and that there 
were not over 10,000 rebel troops in Mississippi. 
Forrest’s cavalry has been repulsed in an attack 
upon General Sherman’s advance. Wheeler's cavalry, 
10,000 , are at Decatur, Tennessee. It is ro- 
rted that Lee has sent two divisions to 


Io consequence of the rising of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers, Admiral Porter has taken the 
gunboats to positions where they may be of service 
to the army at Chattanooga. 

Official advices from General Burnside have been 
received at the War De t, and convey intel- 

oe of his successful advance towards Lynchburg. 
The force opposed to him was not large. Confede- 
rate acoounts state that Burnside, with twenty-seven 
regiments of cavalry and mounted infantry, estimated 
at 14,000 men, passed Greenville, Tennessee, bound 
eastward, to make a raid on the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee Railroad. The Confederates fell back to 


Zallicoffer, and subsequently to Bristol. Ia three 
mf skirmishi loss was 300 killed 
An 


the 
wounded, latter falling into the hands of 
the Federals. On the l4th of October, Burnside 
reached Bristol, and was reported to have advanced 
towards Abingdon, Virginia, with a force estimated 
at 10,000 men. It is stated that three regiments of 
East Tennessee Unionists had been organised, and 
that large numbers of recruits were daily coming in 
Confederate papers predict the capture of Burnside 
entire force as soon as they are drawn far enough 
into the net.” 

Despatches from Knoxville report that the Con- 
federates attacked the Federals at Walford, near 
Philadelphia, Tennessee, on the 21st, and captured 
a battery of cannon and a portion of their w 
train, and killed, wounded, and captured upw of 
100 of them. The Confederates were afterwards 
beaten off, and retreated beyond Philadelphia. 

The Chattanooga Rebel, of a late date, reports the 
arrival of President Davis at General Bragg’s head- 
quarters. The object of bis visit was believed to be 
the investigation of the causes of disagreement which 
it is alleged exist between General Bragg and his 
officers, r. Davis was received by the troops with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Complete official reports of the infantry losses in 
Rosecranz’s army at the battle of Chickamauga have 
been received. They state that the loses in killed, 
wounded, and missing in M‘Cook’s corps reached 
4,520; in Thomas s, 6,301 ; in Crittenden’s, 2,300 ; 
in Granger's reserves, 1,752; making a total loss of 
955 officers and 14,891 men. The cavalry losses 
will probably bring this up to 16,000. Thirty-six 

ieces of artillery were lost. Southern papers state 

their losses are less than 12,000, | | 
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The Federal General Crook has submitted, 
officially, an account of his encounters with General 
Wheeler’s cavalry in Tennessee, previously re 
through other channels. He claims to have defeated 
General Wheeler in three en ments, in one of 
which, at Farmington, he captured 1,000 small arms 
and forty prisoners. 

Richmond papers of the 6th and 7th contain the 
farewell address of General Polk to his command. 
He speaks of an unfortunate misunderstanding 
between himself snd the General commanding the 
department, and claims that an investigation will 
clear his record. Longstreet is his successor. 

THE CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

Governor Seymour bas issued a proclamation in 

to the President’s call for volunteers. He 

asserts that the Federal mili situation in 

Virginia and Tennessee was most critical ; that the 

2 — were threatened with serious disaster for 

want of adequate force, and declares that it was the 

daty of all citizens, and that he should expect it of 

them, as well as of all State officials, to give efficient 

and cheerful aid in the furtherance of the appeal of 
the President. 

The Governor of New Jersey has urged the 
people to respond to President Lincoln's call for 
volunteers, 

The moneys received by the Government in pay- 
ment of the 300 dols. fee for exemption from the 
late draft are said to already amount to 9,000,000 
dols., which it is thought will be increased by 
2,000,000 dols. additional. Report alleges that the 
whole sam will be ied to recruiting purposes, 
— the present of the President for volun- 


THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 

In our last number we recorded the success of the 
Republicans in Ohio and Pennsylvania. In Ohio 
Brough, their candidate, obtained a majority of 
52,000 over Vallandigham, which with the vote of 
the Ohio soldiers in the army would run up the total 
to 100,000, For Pennsylvania, where there is a strong 
Southern and very element, and where a large 
portion of the population has never been remarkably 
sealous in su of the war, Governor Curtin, 
Republican, a devoted supporter of the administra- 
tion and strongly anti-slavery, has been re-elected 
by a ms of 20,000. Of the other contests, the 
Daily News t says :—** Elections have 


vania, Ob 


the present me. Ina every case the governors 
and other officials elected have been uncompromising 
advocates of war to the bitter end,’ as it is now 
carried on, and with the subj n of the South, 
with and by the destruction of slavery, for its ob- 
ect. 


The Times ent at Cincinnati, writing 
on Oct, 14th, says, respecting the election in Ohio— 
The election is over, and the public peace has not been 
for one moment disturbed. I walked from one polling 
shop to the other yesterday morning and evening, 
visiting all the seventeen wards of the city. A posse of 
from a dozen to a score of men were stationed at 
the door of each of these ; but they sat down idle 
and listless, and all their task was limited toa little laz 
chat and harmless chaff with some of the bystanders. 
saw no crowd anywhere; voters dropped in one by one, 
and interested persons on both sides took care that the 
should be conducted in all fairness and legality. 


sbillelaghs ; nowhere any attempt, Dwi net any So tems, 
is, 
course, not yet wholly known at this early hour. But 


most sanguine Democrats 
avowed their e tion that the voters for Vallan- 
igham would not exceed 190,000, while the Republicans 
pal 20,000 The s of this latter party contend 
morning that their 1 in the home vote alone 

will exceed 50,000, and by adding the suffrages of the 
army it will give them a balance of no less than 100,000. 

The New York ent of the Times, 
however, would seem to know far better than persons 
on the apot what oooarred, for he says :— 

All the corrupt machinery of patronage and contracts 
was set to work in the cities, towns, and rural districts 
of Ohio. Greenbacks were as plentiful as the flowers 
of May, and to be had for the plucking by any man who 
would vote against Mr. Vallandigham. Soldiers and 
civilians were alike pressed into the cause ; and what the 
promises of place, money, or advancement could not 

the threats of the Provost-Marshal were 
employed to extort. 

Mr. Vallandigham has addressed a letter to the 
Democrats of Ohio urging them to bear their recent 
defeat with patience, and to preserve their interest 
in the principles which they have declared. He 
affirms that he will ever be steadfast to those 
principles and true to the constitution and to the 
State and country of his birth. 

At a democratic mass meeting held in New York 
resolutions were passed declaring that the democracy 
will never consent to the destruction of the Union. 
There were minority cries for peace, but the majority 
favoured the ation of the war. French ani 
Eoglish interference was repudiated. A declaration 
was made that no Emperor should ever be crowned 


in Mexico, 
THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 

Latest Confederate accounts from Charleston state 
that up to the 17th ult. nothing of importance had 
ocourred. The Federals were still buay erecting 
their batteries. A grand review of the troops by 


| General Beauregard took place on the 16th ult., that 
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being the ninety eighth day of the siege. 

Letters from Morris Island of the 18th state that 
for several days previously there had been but little 
firing upon either side, and that the Confederates were 
evidently reserving their ammunition for the iron- 
clads whenever Admiral Dahlgren should attempt to 
enter the harbour; they add that the iral had 
expressed his determination to go up to Charleston on 
the next trial, or elee assure hi that the ironclads 
were unequal to the task. 

we. gy hice Be ington, under date of the 
22nd, Admiral Dahlgren had been superseded in 
the command of the fleet of Charleston by Captain 
Thomas Turner, of the Ironsides. 

The steamer Douro, which was captared last 
spring by the Federal steamer Quaker City, oon- 
demned, sold, and taken to the British 3 
was run ashore on the North Carolina coast, an 
burnt on the llth ult. by the Federal steamer 
Maneemond. The Douro was endeavouring to run 
the blockade from Wilmington, with a valuable 
cargo of cotton, tobacoo, turpentine, and resin. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Southern journals are dissatisfied with Earl 
Russell's speech at Blairgowrie, and exhibit firmer 
— in a friendly interference on the part of 

noe. 

Chalmers’ guerillas, in Tennessee, had been driven 
beyond T atchie River. 

e New York Supreme Court had refused the 
motion to remove the action Mr. Seward for 
false imprisonment to the F Courts, and had 
denied President Lincoln’s power to authorise arbi- 


arrests, 
n° Chase has made a speech in Ohio, in which he 
declared that Mr. V i 2 det branded 
with the lie the saying of the rotten old European 
monarchies that the American people had no capacity 
ae ror ‘oie a 
grand municipal banquet been given to 

Russian officers at the Astor House. The Betas 
and French consuls and the officers of the Britt | 

' 


and 7 fleets declined the — — 3 

ea revious engagements, es were 0 
2 Russian polioy and — hae Frenoh 
and English diplomacy. One speaker declared that | 
—— = paws by ty and for 
the wrongs ve commi 
10 The 1 mbassado 


or there would be war. A 
peturned thanks for the Emperor of Heames health 
etter i 


According to advices received in Liverpool from 
New York on the 10th inst., thres steamers arrived 
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chat Banks had landed at the mouth o 
and was on Brownsville. 

The Provost- of New Orleans, on the 
called on citizens to enlist for the defence of the city, 
and declared that the conscription will be positiv 
enforced there. T io communications wit 
the advancing forces was successfully main- 
tained 


There was 8 1 of — 1 — 
storming party at Fort Wagner tter from that 
— says of him :—“ Sergeant Major Lewis H. 

—— a son of am bay - I. said by both 
white n troops to have yed great 0 
and — — one of the first to mount the 
parapet, and with his powerful voice shouted : “ Come 
on, boys, and fight for God and Governor Andrew!’ 
and with this battle-cry led them into the fort.” 

President Lincoln has replied to the Missouri dele- 
gation that he refused to remove General Schofield. 
„ The commander in Missouri,” he said, is — — 
sible to the President, and not to the Radicals or - 
servatives.” 

Senor Rombo has returned to Washington as 
Minister from the Jaurez Government. 

The Southern journals that General Price, 
with 20,000 men, is marching on Little Rook. 

There are now twenty-seven journals ia Missouri 
which advocate immediate emancipation. 

Secretary Stanton has gone to Tennessee on a tour 
ot inspection. 

At last dates, Oct. 24, gold was quoted at 47 
premium in New York. 


POLAND. 

General Berg is increasing the severity of his 
system of terrorism in Warsaw. Upon the 23rd a 
razzia was made 1 the young men of the Polish 
capital. Several hundreds were seized, searched, and 
stripped to the skin. The same operation was repeated 


at night, 180 young men being arrested and carried 


being 
off to the oi On the 29th four Polish gendarmes 
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were han in the Ge . 
— * 9932 
According to a Vienna paper, the arrests continue, 


The eptire inhabitants of houses taken dari 
the night to the Citadel. 128 those recently 
— were twenty ladies. The railway traffic 
between Breslau and Pistrkow has been interrupted. 
M. Milintin, four high Russian functionaries, and a 
5 civil ae, to re-organise the Adminis- 
ion n ussian vincial mode 
arrived at Warsaw * > 
uperior of the Augustine Convent, rece 

occupied by the Russian soldiers, bas died. cf 

The Times correspondent writes :— 

The one great subject before which other 
into insignificance is the French — . — die 
5th of next month. Princes, Counts, shop-girls, shoe- 
blacks—men and women, in short, of all — aod 
conditions—are looking forward to the ex 
declaration of the Emperor’s lioy in respect to Poland 
with a keen anxiety, such as 4 only felt in our peaceful 
and prosaic London on the sub of the Derby when 
the race has been run, and of 


persons are 
to know what or bad fortune the 

vill bing them. * * 

The Lemberg Gazette mentions a new plan adopted 

the Russians against the Poles. o patrols 

to scour the forests take with them a number 

of large dogs of different breeds, to assist them in dis- 

cover the insurgents scattered about in the woods, or 

concealed among the low brushwood. These animals 

cause great alarm to the Poles. 


concealed arms and 
are to be paid three 
find and deliver 
prohibition of 
the use of the Polish language in official corre- 
spondence. 

At a grand féte (says the Czas) given on the 7th of 

( , the anniversary of the Emperor’s oo i 
Prince Drucki-Sokolniki, the governor of Volhynia, 
addressed the pessants as follows :— 

+ Emperor desires to show how much he is satis- 
fied with your conduct, and to we his gratitude he 
bestows u you the which hitherto you only 
rented. You are now, then, proprietors. But this is 
not all that the Emperor means to do for you. It is for 
you to aid him in the work of hum the nobles 

ch ertaken. The Polish nobility once 
t of taxes even will not be obliga- 
there are no Poles 


Although the question was thrice repested the 
peasants maintained a profound silence. One of them 
at last said, We were peasants; we are now pro- 
prietors.” The Vice-President of the Fiscal Com- 
mission, who was present, then proposed the following 
toast—“ The extermination of the Polish population 
in the Government of Volhynia.”” The Governor 
cheered the toast, but it shocked even some of the 
Russians presest; and the Russian Governor of 
Gitomir against it. Notwithstanding this 
protest, however, several toasts were drunk to the 
exterwination of Poles and Catholics. 

The Government of Augustowo has now been defi- 
nitively united to Lithuania, and General Mouravieff 
to style himself, Chief of the Countries of 
Lithuania and Augustowo“ Preparations are being 
made for the incorporation of the remeiader of the 
kingdom of Poland with the Russian ire, by dis- 
issing all the Polish employés in the kingdom, and 

them with Russians. One hundred and 
-six custom-house employés have already been 
and even the railway employés are being 
by Germans. 


FRANCE. 

According to a Paris paper, Lord Napier was to 
hand Prince Gortschakoff on Wednesday a despatch 
conciliatory in contents and form. 
terminates thus :—‘* Russia must not forget that the 
rights of the Poles are written the same treaty 
3 ich 


4 


gave Poland to Russia. The Courrier du 
manche states that France was not disposed to 
adhere to the English despatch on socount of its 


he Empress has returned from her visit to 


The Vigie announces the arrival at Cherbourg of 
the Confederate steamship of war Georgia, coming 
from Teneriffe, where she had taken in coal. The 
Georgia is a ship of 800 tons burden, with an engine 
of 200-horse power. She carries five guns. This 
ship, which is said to have been built in England, 
„ 


It is said that the forthcoming budget will show 
for the current year an inorease in the public revenue 
of not less than 160,000,000f. upon the provisions of 
the last budget. 

The Mémorial Diplomatique speaks of the accept- 
ance of the Mexican throne by the Archduke Maxi- 
milian as having been practically decided. It is 
said that the Emperor of Austria will authorise such 
Austrian officers as may wish to accompany the 
Archduke with the view of co-operating in the 
military reorganisation of Mexico, to do so, with 
the facility of reassuming their grade in the Austrian 
army on their return. The steam frigate the 
Elizabeth, in which the Prince performed his last 
voyage to the Brazils, is named as having been settled 
to convey the new Emperor to his States.” 

The Nation, under reserve,” says the French 


is to be wi from Rome, and only a 
small garrison L at i Veodhia. The French 


\ 
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We are convinced that the speech will be a solemn 
sanction and consecration of the policy hitherto pursued 
—a policy firm and national, as well as prudent and 
moderate—which, vigilantly guarding the interests and 
the dignity of France, does not cease to keep in view 
European order and the benefits of peace. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 

In Thursday’s sitting of the Federal Diet the re- 
presentative of Denmark made a declaration to the 
effect that the Danish Government essentially main- 
tained its former ground, but was open to negotia- 
tions. It was referred to the united committee. A 
third note of Earl Russell, concerning the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, had been communicated to the 
Federal Diet. His lordship, in this note, endea- 
voured to form a basis upon which a mediation in 
the conflict between Denmark and Germany could 
be established in accordance with international law. 

In an official declaration published by the Danish 
Government, it is said :— 

The Danish Government is willing to meet the wishes 
of the Federal Diet in all points where the independence 
and equal rights of Holstein, which belongs to the Ger- 
men Coal eracy, are considered to be insufficiently 

teed. On the other hand, it is also certain that 
the fullment of all the other points required by the 
Federal Diet in Holstein would not be obtained by 
Federal execution. 

The ts of the ee in — — 
report no great mi pre on are ing 
for the invasion of Denmark. Saxony and Hanover 
have only 6,000 men ready to march, and Denmark 
is so prepared that the German Confederation 
require 60,000 troops. Austria and Prussia show 
po alacrity in putting the decision of the Diet in 
practice, 


AUSTRIA. 

The Finance Committee of the Reichsrath have 
—— a resolution, granting twenty millions of 

orins for the relief of the distress in Hungary. 

The Chancellor of Hun has forwarded a letter 
to the Lower House of the Reicherath, stating that 
he will be represented by an Aulic Councillor in the 
Finance Committee during the debate upon the 
loan to palliate the distress existing in Hungary. 

The Austrian Government have replied to Herr 
Bismark’s despatch on the Federal question. The 


preliminary proposals of Prussia are formally re- 
jected, 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Parliament has been convoked for 
the 9th inst. The National Gazette thus analyses 
the results of the elections, allowing for double 
returns and a few cases in which the choice remains 

et uavknown :—Progressists, or Radicals, 140; 

kum-Dolff's party, Liberals also, 82; the old“ 
and rather weakly Liberal party is reduced to six; 
newly chosen Liberals, nineteen. The Roman 
Catholics are reduced from thirty-two to twenty-five 
Conservatives, thirty-seven; Poles, about their old 
number, twenty-seven. Of course the Liberal 
majority must in any case be overwhelming. Perhaps 
the most striking fact about the election is that the 
moderates of both sides seem to have been dis- 


At the celebration of the anniversary of the 
foundation of the Cathedral of Magdeburg, the King 
of Prussia made use of the following language in 
answer to the address presented to him :— 

I feel the overwhelming weight of the struggle which 
God has im on me, but I also know what I owe to 
my people and to the crown of Hohenzollern, which bas 
been transmitted to me by inheritance, to maintain it 
cou usly tothe end. Come what may, I shall in- 
flexibly persevere in what I consider to be requisite for 
ad oe: and for the independence of the country. I 

not turn aside from the path into which I have 
entered, and if you continue faithful to the oath which 
you have sworn, we shall be victorious in the end. 

According to the Magdeburg Gazette, these words 
made a profound impression. Prince Charles was 
the first to cry, Long live the King!” which was 
responded to by those present with enthusiasm. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 

The majority of the members of the Ionian Par- 
liament have protested against any violation of 
Parliamentary 117 and declared any act 
illegal daring the Parliamentary recess which may 
be prejudicial to the interests and rights of the 
Ionian Islands. 

Affairs in the the Kast,” says a Vienna paper, con- 
tinually seem more threatening. The still unsettled 
question of the resignation of the Ionian Islands shows 
the tension — in that quarter. The lonian 
Senate which demars to the granting of 10,000“. for 
the civil list, unites with Greece in protesting against 
the fortifications of Corfu being razed. Several 
Powers have decidedly shown how little they approve 
of the important maritime position of Corfu — 
withdrawn from the immediate influence of Eagland, 
and tbe Porte has plainly declared that it considers 
the measure fraught with danger. 


— 


GREECE. 

King George arrived at Athens on the Ist at noon | 
and attended the performance of a Ve Deum imme- 
diately upon his arrival, 
foreign Powers 
enthusiasm pre 


All the ambassadors of 
were pues at the ceremony. Great | 


MEXICO, 


Intelligence from Mexico to the 27th — 
states that the condition of affairs is favourable, 
that numerous adhesions to the French intervention 
were being given in, and that the organisation of the 
rural militia was being developed. Great disorders 
are said to exist among the adherents of Juarez, 
the majority of the Governors disavowing his 
authority. 

Marshal Forey had addressed a letter to the 
Emperor, describing the present state of affairs, and 
making some observations upon the stipulation of 
the Archduke Maximilian that he would only 
definitively accept the crown upon the adhesion of 
the majority of the Mexican States, This adhesion, 
Marshal Forey says, might perhaps be considered 
already accomplished, the populations of all places 
from which the adherents of Juarez were absent 
having spontaneously recognised the French inter- 
vention. 


CHINA. 

Captain Sherard Osborn has arrived ont in one 
of his own ships. It was contemplated to form a 
strong naval brigade of the large portion of the crews 
of Osborn’s vessels to aid in an attack on Soochow, 
at present in the hands of the rebels. There was a 
talk of a railway to Soochow, and the project was 

arded with favour by the Chinese merchants. 

ince the departure of the last mail the Imperialiste 
have succeeded in wresting from their opponents 
another large town, called Fangchin, lying about 
fifty miles south-west of Shanghae. The attacking 
force was commanded by Dr. — 
Burgevine's military . The place 
is a large city, and the drilled troops that captar 
it were never before under fire ; they are said to have 
behaved well. The force under vine has not 
again attacked the Imperial troops. It is rumoured 
that they are to be led against Ningpo. Considerable 
anxiety and a secret desire for the success of the 
rebels exist even in what would be called respectable 
quarters at Shanghai. 

Mr. Seward, the United States Consul, protested 
against the offer, by the military mandarin at 
Shanghai, of a reward of 1,000l. for the person of 
Burgevine, dead or alive,” and demanded a with- 
drawal of the proclamation. The other European 
consuls signed the protest. The military mandarin, 
in reply to the protest, ssys :—*‘‘ In reply I observe 
that Burgevine has been invested with Chinese 
official rank, and has been employed as a military 
leader on behalf of the Chinese vernment ; and 
having violated Chinese law, it is right that he should 
suffer the penalty attached by China to the crime. 
The consul may therefore set his mind at rest. There 
is nothing extraordinary in the proclamation, and it 
is needless, therefore, to withdraw it. The consul is 
requested to take note hereof.” 


JAPAN, 
THE EXPEDITION TO KAGOSIMA, 

The accounts of the bombardment of Kagosima 
are now complete. The British squadron lost thirteen 
men killed and fifty wounded. "The Euryalus, which 
led the line, lost her captain and commander, and her 
total casualties were ten killed and twenty-one 
wounded, She was hulled ten times and her mast 
and rigging out to pieces. The vessels engaged were 
the Euryalus, Pear), Argus, Perseus, Coquette, Havoc, 
and Racehorse. The first two only are frigates. 
The Japanese ammunition appears to have been of a 
superior quality. The forts mounted —4— 
guns and mortars, The ships were 450 yards from 
the forta. It is God's meroy,” says the Daily Press, 
that the whole fleet were not sunk. Satsuma had 
the best United States guns and ammunition. His 
batteries were armed with 13-inch and 8 inch shell 
guns, forty 150-pounders, ten 80-pounders, and of 
the remainder none were of less calibre than 32- 
pounders. We suppose the wind and rain, and the 
determined attack at close quarters caused the con- 
fusion; for if one shell caused such damage to the 
Euryalus, what would 100 have done? and how all 
the rest came to miss her is marvellous. Without a 
land force Admiral Kuper could do nothing farther, 
and as Satsuma evinced no desire to negotiate we 
left for Yokohama on the 16th to refit.” 

The Anglo-Chinese journals say it is difficult to 
say what must be our next step. A severe engage- 
ment has been fought with complete success, but the 
object of the expedition is as far from being attained 
as ever. Apparently it only remains to threaten 
Yeddo with a similar fate to Kagosima, and under 
terror of British guns to compel the Tycoon to exert 
his authority to induce Satsuma to comply with our 
demands, Butthe latter is reported to be as power- 
ful as the Tycoon, and may rely securely on the sup- 
port of the Mikado if he persists in his obstinacy. 
Without an army,” says one of the papers, “it appears 
likely that we shall be unable to bring matters to be 
as satisfactory as were those with China before the 
signing of the treaty of Pekin. Admiral Kuper has 
not haif enough force.” 


The despatch of Admiral Kuper, detailing the 
operations of the squadron, appeared in last Friday's 
Gazette, We give the Admiral’s account of the 
action of the 15th August: 


12. At noon, during a squall, accompanied by much 
rain, the whole of the batteries on the Kagosima side 
suddenly opened fire on the Euryalus, the only ship 
within range; but, although many shot and shell passed 
over and close around her, no damage was done beyond 
22 away a fewropes. Finding that the springs on 
the cab! 
it, was impossible, with the comparatively small force at 
my command, to engage the batteries underweigh and 


' 


o would not keep the ship’s broadside on, and as | 


— = 
their prizes, and then to the whole to 

and form the line of battle according to seniority, 
Havoe being directed to secure the truction of the 
three steamers. 


promptness, 
Il. Although the weather was now 


every indication of a typhoon, I cons 
not to postpone until another day the return of the 
of the Japanese, to — the Prince Sateuma 
outrage, and to vindicate the honour of the flag 
everything now ready, I 


— 
5 


probably, 

thipa astern did not maintain their positions in as close 

reel Sapaandl be ¢ ceed Wate anh CUR tiapelal tos 
uently ex to a very heavy 

from — of the batteries at the same time, and 

suffered somewhat severely. 

while in the thickest of 


action, I deeply regret to 
state that I was deprived at the same moment 


of the 


assistance of Captain Josling and Commander Wilmot, 
both of whom were kil by the same shot while 
standing by me on the bri the Euryalus, directing 
the fire of the quarters, an . example of oool- 
mess wy | aa which was emulated throughout the 
entire s 

15. In 4 uence of the dense smoke and occasional 


heavy showers it was difficult to ascertain the extent of 

the damage done to the earthwork batteries, but by the 

time the Euryalus got abreast of the last or southern- 

most battery I could observe the town to be on fire 

in several and the weather having now assumed 
considered 


it advisable 

= The : horse, 

owing to a momentary Sar nes, unfortu- 
nately took the te the N rr 
but, by the prompt energy of the commanders of the 


Coquette, A and Havoc, which vessels were de- 
spatched to her assistance, she was got off without 
damage. The steady fire kept up by Commander Charles 
R. F. Boxer vented the Racehorse receiving any 
serious injury from the battery, which had already been 
much disabled by the fire of the other shi The Havoc 
was then ordered to set fire to five large Gabe belonging 
to the Prince of Satsuma, which Lieutenant George 
Poole accomplished in a most satisfactory manner ; and 
these, as well as a very extensive arsenal and foundry 
for the manufacture of guns, shot, and shell, together 
with large storchouses adjoining, were also completely 
destroy od, 

16. During the whole of the — night it blew 
almost a hurricane, but all the vessels of the squadron 
rode it out without accident, with the exception of the 
Perseus, which vessel dragged her anchors off the bank 
into sixty fathoms water, and was com to slip her 
cable during the following forenoon, when the gale had 
somewhat moderated. e gale subsided gradually 
during the 16th, and as I had observed the Japanese at 
work, apparently erecting batteries on the hill above tho 
anchorage, enveloped in trees and bushes, and which 
might have inflicted much damage on the small vessels 
lying within pistol-shot of the shore, I became anxious 
for their safety, and determined to move the squadron 
out to the anchorage we had occupied on the night of 
our arrival in the Gulf, for the purpose of repairi 
damages, fishing spars, and refitting, previous to — 
ing to sea, 

17. The squadron accordingly weighed at 3 p.m. of 
the 16th, and passing in line between the batteries of 

ma and Sakura Sima, steamed through the channel, 
and anchored to the southward of the island, taking 
vantage of the occasion to shell the batteries on the 
Sakura side, which had not been previously engaged, and 
also the palace of the Prince in ma. A feeble 
fire only was returned from the batteries which had not 
been closely engaged in the first attack, and this happily 
without effect upon her Majesty’s ships. 

18. The injary inflicted upon the possessions and pro- 
perty of the Prince of Satsuma d the o obs 
above described, may be briefly sum up as follows, 
viz., the disabling of many guns, explosion of es, 
and other serious damage to the principal batteries, the 
destruction by fire of the three steamers and five large 
a before-mentioned, the whole of the town of 

agosima and palace of the Prince, together with the 
large arsenal and gun-factory and adjacent storehouses, 
aided to which may be noticed the injury to many of 
the junks lying in the inner harbour, caused by explosion 
of shells which may have passed over the batteries. The 
conflagration thus created continued with unabated 
ardour up to the time of the departure of the squadron, 
forty-eight hours subsequently to the first attac 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Mr. LAVAnb, M. P., has been treated to a special 
excavation made in his bonour at Pompeii—the 
house, cleared to the pavement at his visit, revealed 
amoog the usual fragments a large wine jar, or 
amphora, inscribed, ** Liqvamen flos Hos.“ 

ABOLITION OF SLavery.—According to the new 
constitution of Venezuela, slavery is for ever 
abolished in that State; every slave who places his 
feet upon her soil will be considered free and taken 
under the protection of the republic. 

Lussia AND Cincassia. — According to Turkish 
intelligence, the Russians had issued a proclamation 
in Circassia threatening the country with devasta- 


tion if it did not submit to Russian rule in the course 
ct the ensuing winter. 


Twelve Russian corvettes 
were cruising in the Caspian Sea, and had already 
captured several Circassian barques. 

Tuk ConFeDERATE Suirs oF War CONSTRUCTING 
1x France. — The French Government is said to 
have informed Mr. Dayton, the United States 
Minister in Paris, that the ‘‘autorisation” for the 
construction of certain vessels of war now proved to 
be building in France for the Confederates, and for 


at the same time to retain possession of the steamers, | certain cannon and munitions for their armament, 


signalled to the Coquette, 


Argus, and Racehorse to burn | has been withdrawn, and that the parties engaged 


I 
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the business have been warned of the danger of | afflicted with asthma. His two sons were immediately 


prosecuting their work. 

Tue Giart BALTLoox.— M. Nadar, writing to the 
Indépendance of Brussels, says that he con- 
— 4 ascensions oor — “Pp ar — 
su t to carry out his plan of navi © air. 
The giant balloon, he says, is in such a state that 
the damages to it can be readily repaired. M. and 
Madame Nadar have arrived in Paris from Hanover, 
having travelled in a railway-carriage arranged with 


Anoruer Or.eanist Spanish Marriace.—The 
Globe's Paris ent states that the Count de 
Paris has been successful in his suit for the hand of 
his cousin, the daughter of the Duc de Montpensier, 
and that the Empress Eugenie has not managed to 
disarrange that combination, if it deserved to be so 
called. at is, he adds, but a feeble sequel of the 
original Spanish manuvre, and infelici- 
tously revives their unfra t memory. 

EMANCIPATION OF THE Szr¥s.—An English gentle- 
man, who has been travelling in the interior of 
Russia, refers, in a letter to a friend, to the workin 
of the scheme for the emancipation of the serfs, 
says :—‘‘It is scarcely ible to measure the 
— of this ful revolution, by which nearly 
orty millions of people are raised from a condition 
closely akin to slavery to the level of the free men 
of other and more civilised States. This great act is 
consummated with com 


land, save those estates 
only which should fall under our Encumbered 
pated serfs are already, I am 


told, displaying a degree of intelligence and industry 


former owners; establishing 
schools, laying out hoarded money on land and tene- 
ments, and in many other respects showing great 
intelligence and sagacity.”’ 

MermoriAL HALL To Dr. Dorr N CaLoutra.— 
A movement is now being set afoot all over India to 
raise a memorial to Dr. Duff, the great missionary, 
who, after a career of a third of a century, has been 
ordered to Scotland by the doctors. Sir C. Tre- 
velyan, his coadjator thirty years ago in the work of 
Hindoo enlightenment, and the Bishop of Calcutta, 
are at its head. As the present intellectual move- 
ment among the Hindoos was begun by Dr. Duff, 
and it has ever been the great feature of his work 
that he has shown how Christian faith may be har- 
moniously united with and assist in intellectual pro- 

it is proposed to build a memorial hall bearing 

is name in the place of educational buildings about 
to be erected by Government in the native city of 
Calcutta. The hall is to be a reproduction, in marble 
from Carrara, of the famous Maison Carrée of Nimes, 
and will be devoted to purposes and meetings of a 
Christian and te character. The Bengalees 
have held an enthusiastic meeting, under the pre- 
sidency of the native judge, the Hon. Semlonath 
Pandit, and though it is not their habit to give for 
anything—not even Lord Canning’s statue has yet 
been subscribed for—the cotton millionaires of Bom- 
bay will doubtless exceed the Europeans in liberality, 
while Dr. Daff’s admirers in Scotland, England, and 
America are to be asked to help. A sum of 15,0002. 
will meet the expense. The well-known Schwartz 
had a tomb erected over his remains by the Rajah of 
Tanjore; but this will probably be the first monu- 
ment ever erected by the public to a Christian mis- 


sionary.— Times Correspondent. 


Miscellaneous News. 


Tue Stream Raus.— The steam ram El Tousson 
was towed out of the Birkenhead float on Sunday 
afternoon, and anchored near her Majesty's ship 
Majestic. She is now in possession of the naval 
authorities. El Monassir will be towed out of the 
Messrs. Laird’s dock on the 9th, the tide not answer- 

before that date. 

AILWAY ACCIDENT.—A collision has taken place 
on the Peebles Railway, near Edinburgh. One bo 
of seven, son of Mr. Tennant, of the Glen, was killed, 
and seven or eight passengers were injured, two or 
more seriously, Great damage was done to the 
plant; the line, which is single, is blocked. The 
engineman and stoker were injured. 

HE Distress id Lancasurre.—At Monday’s 
meeting of the Manchester Committee, the balance 
at the bank was reported to be 264,4661. Only one 
parcel of clothing had been received. Mr. Farnall 
reported there was a decrease in the number of per- 
sons receiving parochial relief in twenty-seven anions 
in the cotton-manufacturing districts, as compared 
with the number so relieved in the previous week, 
of 1,255. 

Tue BETHNAL-GREEN Boarp or GUARDIANS are 
put upon their defence. Some time ago they passed 
a resolution venom | several charges against Dr. 
Moore, and asking the Poor-Law Board to sanction 
his removal from office. The Poor-Law Board now 
ask them for a specific statement of the charges, and 
this they seem to be in some difficulty about. But 
the Poor-Law Board have gone further than this, 
They ask the to furnish information in 
respect of the charge of inhumanity against one of 
their relieving officers which a coroner’s jury has 
endorsed. The guardians have thus enough upon 
their bands. 

Deatu W A Cuapet.—During Divine service in 
the Baptist Chapel, Borough-road, on Sunday even- 
ing last, the ht Hon. Lord Teynham occupying 
the pulpit, Mr. ker, a member of the rega- 
tion, was — seized with illnes, and — 
after being into the vestry- room expi 


The deceased had been 


for a considerable period 


called from a neighbouring chapel and witnessed 
his end. An inquiry will be made as to the immediate 
cause of death. 

Surrey Cuaret Porviar Lecrores.—These in- 
teresting entertainments recommenced on Monday 
evening. Notwithstanding the unfavourable state 
of the weather the large edifice was crowded. The 
organ and choir rendered good service prior to the 
lectare, which was delivered by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, on a Trip to Mont Blanc.” The information 


‘was imparted in the pleasantest and most familiar 


conversational le. Mr. G. M. Murphy also 
delivered a short address on Schemes and Schemers” 
in which he detailed the forthcoming winter opera- 
tions. Both gentlemen were received with much 
applause. 

Quzen Insurance Company have just 
issued their report for the year ending August 31, 
1863. In the life branch it shows the premium in- 
come to have been 16,352/. during the year, which 
is a considerable increase upon former years. With 
regard to the bonus, it etates that the bonus to be 
added to all policies entitled to participate will 
exceed on the average of ordinary assurers 46 per 
cent. per annum of the premiums paid, and will rise, 
in some instances, according to age, as high as 65, 
70, and even 75 per cent. of the total premiums 
which have been received. The fire insurance busi- 
ness is also rapidly increasing, and the directors re- 
commend a dividend to the proprietors at the rate 
of 8 per cent. free of income-tax. 

OrrHaN Workina School, HAVERSTOCK-HILL. 
—The half-yearly meeting for the election of thirty 
children out of a list of 129 candidates took 
on Friday at the London Tavern, when, in the 
absence of the treasurer from illness, the chair was 
ocoupied by J. J. Tanner, Eeq., V.P. No report 
was read, but it seems that the charity is greatly in 
want of funds, owing in some measure to the heavy 
expenses arising out of severe sickness among the 
children both in the spring and lately, and to 
necessary repairs in the house and grounds, We may 
also mention that the establishment contains room 
for 400 children, but only about 300 are there. It 
is sad to know that 100 more poor orphans might be 
provided for if this valuable charity had a few 
thousands a yer more for its support. It is the 
oldest charity of the kind in the kingdom, havin 
been established in 1758, and ought to be as — 
supported as any, as it is on all hands confessed that 
it is most admirably conducted. 


FaTat ACCIDENT IN SouTHAMPTON WATER.—On 
Saturday week the Southampton and Cowes steamer 
ar of the Lake, whilst on its o between 
those places, ran down a boat by which a fisherman 
was drowned, Oomplaint was made that no look- 
out was kept on board the steamer, that the boat 
was not kept in a prepared state for lowering, and 
that when after much delay it was lowe that 
there was only one oar in it, and it was in conse- 

uence of this neglect that the poor man was drowned. 

e captain of the steamer was therefore apprehended 
on a — of manslaughter, and an investigation 
taken before the county magistrates at Southampton. 
He was brought up on Tuesday and again on Friday 
last, and after the evidence of three of the passengers 
who were on board at the time was taken, he was 
again remanded. Lord Barghley in a letter to the 
Times on the above case adds his testimony to the 
habitual carelessness of the look-out on board 
these steamers. 

Tue Danomey Misstox.— The subscription to 
defray the expenses of Mr., William Craft’s mission to 
Dahomey, which was suspended when he left for that 
country, has been reopened since his successfal 
return, a considerable balance remaining to be paid. 
The appeal has been kindly responded to by several 
of the original subscribers and other friends, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Mr. Henry Christie, 25/. ; 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Missionary 1 202. ; 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, 101.; Mr. H. Pease, M. P., 5/ 
It is extremely desirable to awaken the sympathy 
and liberality of those who have rendered no aid, as 
on this depends Mr. Craft’s early return to Africa to 
carry out the means already favoured by the Kin 
for the introduction of legitimate commerce, an 
more especially the cultivation of cotton. Subscrip- 
tions may be forwarded to Dr. Hodgkin, 35, ; 
ford-equare, who will also send further information 
to those who may desire it. We may likewise refer 
to the report of Mr. Craft's speech at the Newcastle 
meeting of the British Association. 

Tue AsyLuM For IDiors at Ear_tswoop.—The 
autumnal election in connection with this charity 
took place on Thursday at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street. The age og were presided 
over by Mr. Alderman Abbiss, who, in opening the 
business of the day, stated that the board of 
directors had resolved on electing the same number 
on this occasion as was elected at the spring election 
in April last—namely, twenty-five for the ordinary 
period of five years and five for life. He also stated 
that the board was greatly encouraged by the 
generous support which the charity had received 
from the public, and they were in hopes that the 
subscriptions would soon justify them in increasing 
the number of admissions, He was glad to say that 
the debt on the building had been reduced from 
20,0002, to 9,000/., and that it was intended in the 
course of the ensuing year to make a special effort to 
have that amount entirely cleared off. The board 
had therefore the greatest confidence that all the 
friends of the charity would join with them in doing 
their utmost to accomplish that most desirable 
object, as, were the institution free from debt, its 
benefits could be extended to a much larger number. 


: 


There were at present nearly 360 in the 


asylum, and there being on the list of candidates for 

ssion on that occasion no less than 117 for 
election for five years and fifteen for life, showed 
that there was ample scope for an extension of their 


— — a 1 then declared the poll to 
opened, when the election was according! 
ceeded with. idee 

Tue [roncLAD Prince Consort.—The iron-clad 
frigate, Prince Consort, Captain Vesey, is lying off 
Kingstown greatly disabled, having encountered a 
fearful gale in the Channel, She pitched and lurched 
fearfully. She has sprung a leak, and is nearly filled 
with water. But for the t exertions of her 
officers and crew it is said she would have stink in 
the Channel. All her boats, guns, &., are in confu- 
sion, and several of the crew have been seriously 
injured. She put in on Friday morning, and soon 

r anchoring parted her cables, and was obliged to 
drop a second anchor, by which she now rides, about 
a mile and a half from the East Pier. The eight 
feet of water in her has been cleared out, and divers 
are looking for her lost anchor. The Queen forwarded 
a message on Saturday, from Windsor, specially 
thanking the captain, officers, and crew for their 
exertions in saving the ship named after her dear 
husband. 

A University ror Wal. — The subject of a 
university for Wales is at present exciting oonsider - 
able attention throughout the Principality, and the 
matter is likely to be brought before the public 
before long in à practical shape. It is argued that 
as Ireland and Scotland have the advantage and 
privilege of several universities, Wales ought to be 
placed in a similar position, as n 
any other point of view, the Principality is as much, 
if not more di from England, than either Soot- 
land or Ireland. The movement has already received 
considerable countenance and support, and a com- 
mittee of the principal noblemen, gentry, and 
scholars of North and South Wales is about to be 
formed in order to take the necessary steps for the 
attainment of the object in view. Mr. W. Williams, 
M. P. for Lambeth, who is a native of the Prinai- 
— has signified his willingness, through Dr. 

icholas, of Carmarthen, one of the principal pro- 
moters of the proposed university, to give the hand- 
some sum of 1,0001. towards the establishment of a 
university, and it is expected that his example will 
be followed by many others. 

Taz Boarp or Traps Returns for September 
show that the improvement noticed in previous months 
has been followed by a fresh expansion of our 
export trade. For the nine months the exports are 
set down at 104,294,713/., an increase compared 
with last year of 10,622,279, or 10 per cent. For 
the month they amount to 14,542,862/., showing 
an increase of 3,146,550/., or fully 20 per cent. To 
this cotton manufactures have contributed materially, 
the amount under this head being 4.032, 9300. 
against 2,556,857“. last year, giving an increase of 
1,476,0732, or 37 per cent. Cotton yarn, which in 
the early part of the year was behind most of the 
kindred articles in the tendency to improvement, 
has now made a very decided move. From 433, 5454. 
in August, the export has expanded to 1,052, 1534. 
in the present return, the increase having been at 
the rate of 60 per cent. In woollen and worsted 
manufactures, also, the extension is very important. 
The imports of the month show a falling off in 
wheat and flour and an increase of about 20 per 
cent. in cotton compared with last year. 

RopBpery IN FL.Leser-street.—On Weduesday 
afternoon, at balf-past two o'clock, a daring robbery 
was committed in Fleet-street, the victim being Mr. 
Joseph Payne, the Deputy-Judge of the Middlesex 
Sessions. The learned gentleman was passing down 
Fleet-street at the time above stated, and had arrived 
at the corner of Fetter-lane, when two bly- 
dressed young men, who werestandiog amid acrowd 
of persons seeking shelter from the rain under the 
awning outside the cheesemonger’s shop, darted out 
in front of him, one of whom, cutting with some 


‘| sharp instrument his watchguard, drew his watch 


from his pocket. The suddenness of the attack, and 
having an umbrella held up in one hand and a large 
book in the other, 2 Mr. Payne offering 
least resistance. e daring occurrence, however, 
was witnessed by several persons, one of whom 
seized the young man nearest to him, but seeing the 
watch in the hands of the other man, released his 
first capture, who at once made off, and pursued the 
other up Fetter-lane, with the cry of Stop thief.” 
The fellow, however, had got too far in advance, and 
having turned down West Hardiog-street, was soon 
lost in the labyrinth of courts and small streets lyin 
between there and Farringdon Market. A crow 
had collected round Mr. Payne in the meantime, by 
many of whom he was recognised, and condoled 
with on his loss, The learned gentleman, however, 
seemed to bear his misfortane with great good- 
humour. He gave at the Fleet-street Police-station 
an account of his loss, with a full description of his 
watch and the thieves. 


Nothing can be more obliging than church bells. 
They proclaim a wedding whenever a-peal is made to 
them, and announce a funeral when they are tolled. 

Exrensive Tsiecraruic Buivunpsr.—A_ tele- 
graphic despatch arrived at Toulon on Saturday 
evening ordering 3,000 kilos. of bacon and 3,000 
kilos. of preserved butter to be sent off immediately 
to Alexandria, in order that it might arrive in time at 
Suez to be shipped on board the Européen at that 

rt. By great exertions the order was executed, but 

ad no sooner been completed than a countermand 
arrived, stating that it was beef and not butter that 
was required, the French word Beurre being substi- 
tuted for Beeuf. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCH 
QUESTION.* 


Mr. Nevile’s letter to Mr. Gladstone, urging 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the truth of that sfatesman’s somewhat 
remarkable assertion that the system of Sub- 
“scription is a definite historical system, 
“approved and loved by the country,” can 
hardly fail to produce considerable impression. 
Its intrinsic merits are great,—the intensity 
and force of convietion by which it is pervaded— 
the startling statements of fact with which it 
abounds—the boldness with which it grapples 
with the subject—the broad and charitable 
spirit in which the writer deals with questions 
on which he feels very deeply—and the manly 
outspokenness which characterises an utterance 
of opinion that cannot fail to be extremely un- 

table. But, apart even from these, there is 
that in the position of the man which ought to 
secure for his words, were they less weighty than 
they are, a careful hearing. It may suit certain 
parties, such as those who scoffed at Mr. Wroth 
at§the Church Congress, and seemed quite unable 
— the nobility of the sacrifice by which 
Mr. Nevile had shown the reality of his faith in 
tguth—or, in fact, to honour any great example 
of self-sacrifice—to assail him, but the country 
in general know how to appreciate one whose 
fidelity to conscience has been so severely tested 
and so nobly proved. A man whose interests 
and associations were all bound up with the 
State Church—who held important preferment, 
and who has resigned it, not because he has been 
seduced into — vagaries, but because 
he can no longer submit his neck to the yoke of 
Subscription—and who has been led to this con- 
clusion, not by reading attacks on the Church, 
but because “he has carefully studied the 
“ defences” which to him appeared to be fatal,— 
is entitled not only to credit for sincerity, but 
to consideration as one who must have great 
‘familiarity with the subject. 

The opening observations, on the spirit in 
which the controversy has been conducted 


ponents, are marked by candour and 
impartiality. Mr. Nevile thinks, and we 
thoroughly with him, that the Evan- 
gelical cle ve a right to complain of the 


is sufficient for us to develope the evils of the one 


without seeking to impugn the motives or ass. ‘7 | 


the character of the other. It was enoud’ 


insist on the marked contradictions betw: ». »°°*/, 
teaching of the Prayer-book and the doc z, 


some of the clergy, without pressing the 1. 
as to their personal relation to the j 
which, of course, must be suggested by t“ 
parison. In fact, such inferences, hows 4 
they may seem, cannot be sustained u yself 
cases. Mr. Nevile’s own testimon), . 
ciently conclusive on this point: — 5 ould 
“subscribed to these formularies , made 


matters were forgo 
trated on the actual points of difference. 

Tliese are ht ont here with great force 
and pungency. The system of the State Church 
is ed as resting on “three things, so con- 
“ nected together that it will be found they cannot 
“be separated—subscription, uniformity, and 
“patronage.” These are dealt with successively 
in a style to which no one could be equal who 
had not himself had full and personal experience 
of the workings of the whole. Subscription is 
condemned as involving, in principle, the 
sacrifice of a man’s “ right and privilege to search 
“the Scriptures, as to all that is included in these 
“ Articles, services and formularies,” and as re- 

uiring, in its details, the implicit acceptance of 
— that often expressly contradict each other. 
The examples of the latter are presented in an 
exceedingly forcible manner, and have more 
novelty 2 any illustrations of a subject so trite 
might be expected to Well may he, 
after adducing such instances, address Mr. 
Gladstone, You speak of the audacious proposal 
“to revise the Liturgy ; but what must be the 
“audacity of the Church and nation who, in 
e defiance of the plain injunction of the Bible itself, 
“ venture to supersede this very Bible by a human 
“and uninspired book containing such contradtc- 
“tions and error/” Turning from subscription 
to uniformity, he shows very clearly that it is 
impossible, without introducing even worse 7 
to abandon the first and preserve the second, 
argues with e force against the 
worthlessness of that uniformity for which so 
many are such earnest sticklers. The unfortunate 
position in which all Anglican clergymen were 
placed on the day of Prince Albert's death, when 
the “dread uniformity of silence that reigned 
“over all the National churches in the metro- 
“ polis” contrasted strangely with the earnest 

rayers for Divine succour for the bereaved 
— that rose from unendowed communities, 
is used with much skill as an exhibition of the 
evils resulting from the system. 1 cannot 
“sympathise,” he says, “ with those divines who 
“regarded the death of Prince Albert as a punish- 
“ment for our sins, but this simple incident 
“might be the means of turning our sorrow to 
gend account, by realising to us our degrading 
440 ‘ence to the State.” 


* ‘d that our space allowed us to give in 
full ry admirable and telling — on 
what “ty calls “ the real root of all our evils 
6 ti stem of tro On one 
side i ark of the State Church from 
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By the Rev. C. NEN 
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could make such undertake the duties, He ente 

member of the | Pparently with some a ~ 5 ge pores 
m one of its tions, and soon began to feel the po -ssure of the 
unony is cer- obligations which he had contracte J. Oue of the 
u is, all this incidents which opened hia eyes to the evil grow- 
great contro- | '¥ out of dependence on the Stab , js told with 
create a cloud — 2 —— the case of 4 poor young 

jon really at 0 shot herself, b 
7 twelwe weeks during w ich 2 . 


udstone, M.P, What he 5 
* A Letter to the R ill” ‘penitence, — as satisfact ory signs of 


lingered, gave 
was pronounceda 7 and 


eo unfit for Christian burial. On this Mr. 
Nevile says :— 

„But what was the fact? 
reason Was 


of 


Bible was nothing, m 
my was nothing, the 

t of my ioners was nothing; but the law 
land was everything, and I was forbidden to bury 
this poor believing and repentant girl. I watched that 
Sr sir, 
what my reflections were. I asked myself what would have 
been the case bad this lived ten years longer in a 
state of hardened wilful sin. If I had seen her 
die denying the God that made her, and b 1 
Saviour who died to redeem her, what then? My Bible 
would have been nothing, my reason would have been 
nothing, my conscience would have been nothing, the 
unanimous 1 of my ioners would havo 
been nothing ; but the law e land would have been 
everything. I should have been compelled to dismiss 
this ened sinner into futurity, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life.“ Had I known 
it hen. I fear the last and most nious of the man) 
‘explanations’ of our burial service would not have 
satisfied me. I could not have realised the force and 
beauty of the ‘contrast’ between what a hardened 
sinner ‘had been and what she ‘ought to have been.’ 
Before I * that night, I adopted first great prin- 
ciple of the Liberation Society, and I hope never to part 
with it to my last breath.” 

We know not what effect such earnest appeals 
will have on a mind like that of Mr. Gladstone. 
He has shown himself open to conviction on 
other points,—surely he ae eve some atten- 
tion to the evidence here adduced of the defects of 
the State-Church system and the evil resulting 
from its operations. Mr. Nevile’s proposition is 
certainly feasible, however it may be pooh- 

a Commission be 
granted, not less must such statements as 
these produce a powerful effect upon the public 
mind. Mr. Nevile the Establishment 
with being a slave to the State on the one side 
and an oppressor of her own clergy on the other 
—with exacting impossible conditions, and so 
encouraging moral laxity—with sacrificing the 
most precious 1 *T of human souls and leaving 
the great work for which she professedly exists 
undone. Are these things so or not? Is the 
system of uniformity which leads to them loved 
by the Reopie ornot? Mr. Gladstone says it is 
—Mr. Nevile says that if you let the people 
themselves speak, they will tell you that from 
the “ lip of their ministers one grain of sincerity 
“is worth ten thousand tons of uniformity.” 
All that he asks is the opportunity to establish 
the assertion by evidence. It may be, will be, 
refused, but the charges are not thus disproved. 

There are some other points, to which we shall 
allude ia a notice of Mr. Robinson's republished 
Sin of Conformity.” Meanwhile we say,—let 
this earnest, thoughtful, candid, and unauswer- 
able pamphlet be widely circulated by all in- 
terested in the question of the day. 


— — — — — 


VILLAGE SERMONS.* 


In the judgment of many nothing is more 
than to produce a good village omen. 2 It — 
necessary that there should be any vigour in the 
thought or any care bestowed on the style, for the 
most elementary truths expressed in the plainest 
language are all that these poor rustics are able 
to comprehend or appreciate. Men of intellectual 
power and culture are required, doubtless, to deal 
with the masses in large towns, where thought is 
so active, where the preacher has to contend with 
such formidable rivals as the lecturer or the 
newspaper-editor, and where the feeble twad- 
diings of worn-out commonplaces will not gain a 
— at pod But — vi presents no such 

ifficulties, and not only requires no great expen- 
diture of strength but sould be better cultivated 
at less cost. It may therefore be handed over to 
uneducated men, whose familiar expositions of 
Scripture thought, sometimes given in rude and 
homely phraseology, are much better suited for 
the work that is to be done there than the more 
elaborate discourses of learned divines. It is 
forgotten that it is not less difficult to rouse a 
mau from stagnation than to contend successfully 
against misguided activity—that there may be as 
much real wdness and intelligence, requiring 
wise instruction, in the untutored villager as in 
the smarter but often more superficial and less 
thoughtful resident in the town—and that even 
simplicity itself, undoubtedly one of the first 
qualifications for a village preacher, so far from 
being generally allied to intellectual feebleness, 
is more frequently found associated with the 
highest and most perfect culture. Roughness, 
offensive familiarity, vulgar coarseness, are not 
true simplicity; for they lack that purity which is 
one of its chief elements, and for want of it the 
pulpit will be degraded from its own dignity and | 
will lose that elevating power which it ought to 
exert on the minds of the people. To be 
thoughtful yet not abstruse—to abstain from all 
difficult speculations, yet not degenerate into the 
endless repetition of mere truisms—to have freeh- 
bess and — without childish aflectation of 
originality, and depth without obscurity—and 

* , lage Sermons. By A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE RECTOR, 
London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co, 
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while preserving simplicity, never to give the 
a ce of humble condescension to the wants 
of inferior intellects, are the attributes of good 
village sermons ; and they are not so common as 
some suppose. 

If this volume of a “ Northamptonshire 
“Rector” be not a model in all these reapects, 
still we are ready to award to it high praise. 
The preacher is manifestly a man of devout 
spirit and independent thought, who has bestowed 
much care on the subjects of which he treats, 
and can therefore speak on them with clearness, 
decision, and force. There is not a pretence to 
originality, but there is a remarkable freedom 
from conventional modes of thought and expres- 
sion. Many will deem the theological teaching 
defective, and some will hold it to be erroneous, 


but those who differ most widely from the doc- | H 


trine can hardly fail to honour the strength of 
conviction, the singleness of purpose, and the 
straightforwardness in utterance, which charac- 
terise the man. There is nowhere the slightest 
attempt to mystify or conceal ; but, on the con- 
trary, there is great distinctness of conception 
and great plainness of speech. The Broad- 
„Church“ tendencies of the preacher are very 
plainly marked, but they are by no means ex- 
treme, and never discovered in such a way as to 
offend an opponent. On the whole, the volume 
is one considerable merit, and which 
many will read with pleasure and profit. 

The preacher has given considerable attention 
to recent controversies on the question of In- 
spiration, and goes somewhat fully into his views 
on the 1 the preface and in two of the 
sermons, Without being a servile adherent, he is 
a warm admirer of Canon Stanley’s, whose views 
he, for the most part, adopts. is idea is, that 
“in those things which do not form part of that 
“One great m from God to man, the 
“writers of the Bible speak from their own 
“knowledge as men; they are liable to error, 
“ therefore, in matters relating to earthly things, 
“in matters of fact, or matters of science, inci- 
“dentally mixed up with their narrative.” If 
the stress be laid on the word incidentally, no 
strong exception can be taken to this opinion 
except by those who advocate the most extreme 
view of verbal inspiration. At the same time, 
some of the arguments and illustrations by which 
it is supported here are quite beside the mark. 
i fact that “ Noah was not under the guidance 
“ of inspiration when he sent forth a raven anda 
“ dove,” &c.; or Jacob, when he first refused to 
let Benjamin go into Egypt; or Peter, when he 
dissembled at Antioch ; or Paul and Barnabas, 
when they differed about Mark, is no argument 
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and, perhaps, to convict the preacher of some 
inconsistency; but we prefer rather to note it as 
the sincere and laudable attempt of a careful, if 
not very subtle or profound, thinker to deal with 
a «| estion of admitted difficulty, and of supreme 
importance. It isanother indication of the need 
of a masterly discussion of the whole subject of 
inspiration by one who, while cherishing reverent 
faith, can still take broad and generous views. 
Several of the sermons are devoted to an ex- 
position of the author's views of the Fatherhood 
of God. We quite agree with him in the idea 
that there are modes of exhibiting the Divine 
character, in which too many indulge, false in 
themselves and most disastrous in their conse- 
quences, It is true that God isthe Father of all 
men, not only in that they are the children of 
is power, but also in that the feelings with 
which He regards them avd the spirit in which 
He treats them are those of a Father. We are 
inclined to think, however, that the author does 
not sufficiently estimate, at least he does not 
sufficiently bring out, the other class of feelings, 
by no means inconsistent with the long-suffering 
compassion and yearning Jove with which the 
Judge of all the earth views impenitent rebels. 
He desires not their death—it is, as here said, a 
gross misrepresentation (but one surely very 
seldom heard) tos think and s of Him as 
“ returning evil for evil“ —but He not only hates 
the sin but “He is an with the wicked 
“every day.” Even with the most earnest desire 
to bring out fully the glorious truth of God's 
universal love, it cannot be wise or right to for- 
get those sterner attributes of His character 
which may appear, to superficial observers, incon- 
sistent with the love, but which, on a deeper and 
truer view, will be seen to be essential to its per- 
fect development. It is right to say that the 
a) while insisting on the universal Father- 
ood, is careful not to obliterate the distinction 
between the righteous and the wicked in their 
relation to their Heavenly Father. It is not 
brought out with sufficient clearness ; and sc ue- 
times we think too much importance is asc ved 


to baptism, but still he plainly 1 
difference. “The good are the children c eir 
“Father, the wicked are not the children ieir 
“Father; and yet He is their Fath all,” 
There are many things in the doctrine ated 


by him from which we should dissen t we 


at all except against those, if any such there be, 
who believe that every word and deed of inspired | 
men were inspired. The question is rather—is 
the account of Noah’s flood or Jacob’s descent 
into Egypt a reliable 


of what actually occurred or a collection of 
myths? Let the veracity of the history be estab- 
lished, and we are not eoncerned to maintain the 
accuracy of allusions to science or external his- 
tory, but we cannot see how it is ible to 
sacrifice the historic truth of the sacred narrative 
atid yet retain the authority of the doctrine. 
This, indeed, appears to be the view of our 
author, who says, “So far as the history con- 
„ tained in the Bible is the basis of any Scrip- 
“tural truth it falls within the scope and object 
“of inspiration; but as regards all parely 
“secular history contained in the sacred books, 
“it is to be regarded as below the level of 
“‘inspiration—the Holy Spirit not stooping to 
“teach on such subjects as these.“ We do not 
see why those who hold the stricter view 
of K need insist on more than this. 
Even chose who would take other ground them- 
selves muy, at least, recognise a man holding 
such a view as this asa fellow-believer in Divine 
revelation, holding all that is really essential to 
an assertion of its authority. Whether the line of 
distinction can be satisfactorily drawn—whether 
the ition thus taken is really defensible— 
whether any of ~~ difficulties suggested by 
modern inquirers met in this fashion, 
are questions far too wide to be discussed here. 
The present writer, indeed, seems to give the 
phrase “secular history” a much wider range 


2 we should be inclined to concede, extending 
it, in fact, to all save “the narrative of those 


„great events on which our faith as Christians 
“rests.” Still it is to be observed that even 
while surrendering the claims of the Hebrew 
records to plenary inspiration, he insists on 
their right to a foremost place in the record of 
“the past,” and considers that their historic 
value is increased rather than diminished by this 
attempt to separate between the Divine and 
human elements, His views are certainly 
entitled to careful consideration —they are the 
opinions of a man who regards the Scripture 
with profound reverence, and holds fast by the 

t verities of faith. It would be easy to 
(dicate some points of logical feebleness, 


historic narrative—is | 
Mark’s record of the life of our Lord a statement 


greatly admire the feeling that ins the 
whole, and especially the warm- carte frvid 
affectionate appeals based on the fact of God's 
love as a Father to His rebellious „ Still 
in giving our commendation we a to 
pronounce the treatment of the * oY 


defective, particularly in ins {the 
way in which the sinner 


sion to Dissenters, if just, m 


\f-com- 
ter the se It 


limited to the public records ; but was to be at 
liberty to incorporate materials from the pro- 
ceedings of scientific bodies, or from published 
works bearing on the question. Further, the 
local officers of land-revenue were called upon to 
supply official statistics of trade and cultivation ; 
and no pains were to be spared to make the pro- 
osed manuals to the cotton cultivation of each 
residency as complete and authoritative as pos- 
sible. By au order of the Madras Government, 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler was directed to undertake 
the work required for that Presidency. Having 
been, we believe, in the service of the Indian 
Government for some years, and having had 
considerable experience in that, sort of literary 
work which consists chiefly in analysing and 
arranging a large collection of facts (as the author 
of an Analysis and Summary of Herodotus, of 
Thucydides, and of the Old and New Testament 
Histories, all highly reputed), the appointment 
was as good a one as could be made. Not that 
the compiler had “ any speciality ” in the way 
of practical acquaintance with the growth of 
cotton ; but that he had a general knowledge of 
the country, much practice in bringing reports, 
minutes, and correspondence into the shape of a 
continuous narrative, and the good culture 
necessary for giving to his materials something 
of a literary form, which should make them 
pleasant to read and easy to refer to. The fruits 
of his labours now ee in an admirably ar- 
handbook, which cannot but be of interest 
to those who are looking to India for future 
cotton-supplies, but with anxiety even yet as 
to the three t points that have ever been the 
difficulties of Indian improvement, viz., a better 
variety of cotton, a better system of cultivation, 
and a better method of cleaning for the European 
markets. We observe that Mr. Wheeler refers 
to “the large cotton map which illustrates the 
“present handbook” ; but the copy sent to us 
does not contain any such map, though we can 
at once see how valuable it must be, as having 
been founded on special survey of each district, 
with a view to show the extent of land available 
for cotton cultivation in Madras. 


A t mass of official records relating to the 
experiments undertaken by the Government 


‘prior to 1853, had been already published ; and 


of these Mr. Wheeler has e an abstract, 
digesting the facts into a narrative, which he has 
then illustrated by such other information as 
could be obtained from the sources, manuscript 
or otherwise, indicated by the Supreme Govern- 
ment; and he believes that he has exhibited “in 
“as clear and succinct a form as could be attained 
all the results likely to be of utility to those 
“engaged in inquiries on the subject.” To make 
he narrative more intelligible to those whose 


ints 

of a child. ying so man — farevious information concerning India may be 
We regret tha enon Sy — yx — thexht, he prefixes a brief account of the physical 
of excellence sh Fot narrowness an to restrict the Wes of the Madras Presidency, and explains 
of one little ~ tendency of men arty, he rent &Venue systems whith prevail throughout 
4 ** bernsel ver and ar people | impor ole Indian peninsula—the village joint- 
8a 2:—“ We find this spirit ea the Church ; nN te N A - — * 
as well as among D irit or the doc- 805 id A of hich 8 ‘the ‘othe * „ that it 
40 hank God, it is not t * Funderstood, the bes € * 1441 — bet gy 4 

5 yet, t 1 Chin ch. Rightly oat against the | revenue * a middieman between the ryot an 
. — 0 3 — ,, sanding — which would | and it git, it saves from 15 to 33 per cent. of 
io — 33 sys God within the the 12 would be the middleman . profit, 
BOR ‘egg love ol GS This allu- | they bave \independence to the cultivators as 
shut up the boundless n sect. o been | ductory md proprietors of the land of which 
“ narrow bounds of their. icht well ha“ the nature. egistered holding. To these intro- 


different ‘prs are added some iculars of 


—— * — 4 ＋ N ari with a cotton. extent of cotton soils, and of the 

— 2 not only unjust, but. fa Char’ o ea of Indian and American 
very bad from the minister of col" sitarahl fete @hich thi 8 

in its Athanuasia. mas, | agricul’: ti into which this narrative 

— 227 — those eee do not hold its d. duld nent ‘eld ts falls are the following,—the 
from which the narrowest Dissenting sect ~~ > 8 — of N 1 = 
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ing which would bring about such 


an agreement, | Mr. a 
however, would involve an alteration not only of years 01 


1849,—the proceedings of 
* qmevelly during the last four 
the stoppage of the cotton 


its phras eology, 
formularie’s. 


opposite of the character given to the Establish- 
ment by the: Act of Uniformity. 


COTTON t20LTIVATION 1N MADRAS* 


In July, 1831, it was resolved by the Indian 
Government th:at there should be appointed in 
each of the Pn *sidencies u competent person to 

| analyse the cont ents of the various public records 
on the improvet aent aud extension of the culti- 
vation of cotton: in India, and to publish the 
results in such form as might be useful as a 
handbook to persons interested in the subject. 
The compiler of such a work was not, however, 
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© Handbook to th e Cotton Cultivation in the Madras 
Presidency. By J.. TALBOYS WHEELER. London: 


Virtue, Brothers, an, l Co. 


but also of the spirit of the experimen, 

It may be right or wrong that a ment, —and 
National Church should be marked by this | Court of Directoss 
breundth,— ne thing is clear, this is the very when Dr. Wight 


Henry Pottinger’s Govern- 
ts renewal for a time by the 
rund discontinuance in 1853, 
| ired, and the Government 
jlrect attempts to promote 
duce better machinery in 
tion. Of course we can 

ese various efforts: Mr. 


withdrew from al 
cultivation or tg in 
the preparation of 
rive no account of 
Vheeler has redu 


the facts to a compass 

ball they fil a E ion is impossible ; and 
But probably those 
look with most anxiet2? at the present moment 
supply, will turn to Mu the uestion of cotton 
as that in which the W. Wheeler's last chapter 
is condensed. It relat interest of the subject 
“tion of the cotton cul to The present condi- 
of the Presidency.“ Ke iu the several aistricts 
not felt himself justiſieqflere, the aarp, tore — 
or in standing in any * making mere abstracts, 
and the witnesses he PY between the inquirer 


forward ; but gives 
full extraota from of the collectors of 
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the several districts, who have been ved in 
special inquiry and direct report on this impor- 
tant subject. The information they supply em- 
braces the nature of the soil, the hy and 
topography of the district, the climate, the cotton 
seed used and whence obtained, the character of 
the plant, the mode of cultivation, time of fi wer 

ing, weight of wool per acre, the manure used, 
and the diseases to which the plant is liable. 
There is not much reliance to be placed on any- 
thing that comes under the head, “cost of culture,” 
except where the thing has been experimented 
upon and tested by 1 for the ryots 
don’t want to tell the truth about it if they could, 
and they generally are unable if they would, be- 
cause the ryot who is poor cultivates by his own 
and his family’s hands, and the rich ryot by the 
hands of servants whom he only feeds, and neither 
of them keeps accounts, 

The general results at which Mr. Wheeler has 
himself arrived will be best stated in his own words. 
He seems to have no * hope of lar ge and 
permanent increase of the supply of superior 
qualities of cotton to the English markets; but 
it will be seen that some of the elements of his 
judgment are themselves liable to modifications 
which would materially alter the general conclu- 
sion. 


quality, has been very 

regards quan Mr. David Lees — 
fine cotton in [in , but ata great aacrifice. 
The ryot has it more safe and profitable 
to grow i cotton than to grow New Orleans 
cotton. The cultivation of the indigenous article is 


cheap and simple. The picki 


ng tion of the 
staple from the seed costs literally 


separa 
nothing, for both 


operations are performed by hands wh ld other- | 
pe performed by han ich would o le | gained much. A well-written and adequate Memoir is 


wise be idle. The crop is tolerabl 


y the staple 
clothes the family, the seeds feed the and the 
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and Messrs, Jackson, Walford, and Co. have reproduced 
it in the original form, and with undiminished clearness 
and beauty of typography ; and it will, no doubt, still hold 
its place both as a favourite educational manual, and as 
an indispensable work of reference to the Hebrew 
scholar.——The Wisdom of our Futhers :—Selections 
from the Miscellancous Works of Archbishop Leighton, 
With a Memoir. London: (Religious Tract Society.) 
This beautifully printed volume is, we believe, the first 
of a series to which the former of the titles it bears is 
given in general—“‘ Wisdom of our Fathers”: and 
scarcely could such a series have commenced more 
appropriately, having regard to spiritual depth and 
practical power, than with the works of Leighton. The 
editor states that he has selected those portions of the 
Miscellaneous works which seemed to possess the greatest 
value—it being admitted that there is great inequality 
in the author’s writings, of which, it must be remem- 
bered, none were prepared for the press by himself; 
and further, that he has carefully corrected the punctua- 
tion, division of paragraphs, and classification of the 
heads of discourse, so as to remove the confusion 
formerly existing, of which the words of Duddridge, 
concerning the Exposition of Peter, might well be used 
—**commas, colons, and periods placed almost in a pro- 
miscuous disorder, without any regard to their proper 
** signification.” We almost regret that the editor has 
allowed himself to “remove clauses or sentences from 
„the text which tended to weaken or obscure the 
“‘sense”: for, whatever a great author's defects, and 
whatever their causes, it is due to him and to his reader 
that none should interpose to modify the conveyance of 
his thought or the peculiarity of the impression he 
makes. Still, there is so little of this particular kind of 
alteration, that we assert a principle by our remark, 
rather than complain of what is actually done. In 


other respects, division and punctuation, the author has 


prefixed. The conception of the series thus commenced 


residue finds a ready market on the spot. On the other is excellent; and of “the white-robed Leighton” we need 


hand, American cotton is a. lation. The cultivation 
is more difficult, the se on of the staple from the 
seed is more expensive, the crop is uncertain, the staple 
not in use among native spinners, the seed popularly 
sa to be unfit for oa 
tee 
tiva cotton, and promote the cultiva 
of American cotton; but this is a question for the con- 
sideration, not of government, but of the merchant and 
ie 


degree.—{ After giving a su of considerations 
support of this proposition, Mr. Wheeler conclades :— 
It seems to be nearly proved, that whilst an im 
quality of the cotton can be 


with profit to the ryot by a little more care in the 
selection of seed, in the cultivation of the plant, and in 
the oleanliness of the staple,—the soil and climate of 
Southern India will never produce a reliable and per- 
manent crop of cotton equal to the New Orleans variety. 

“3rd. American Cotton must always command a 
higher price than Indian.—This conclusion is already 
— by what has been stated. . . A pound of 

ew Orleans cotton must always fetch more than a 

of Indian cotton, because it furnishes a larger 
quantity and a better quality of wool. 

“4th. The demand for Indian Cotton must always 
depend upon the supply of American.—The maoufac- 
tarer will always prefer Now Orteans to Indian cotton; 
and Indian will only be purchased when New Orleans is 
scarce and too hig * The position of Indian 
cotton in the English market is thus strictly a sab- 
sidiary one; and its utility to the manafacturer is more 
in the way of keeping down the price of American than 
of being actaally employed in the manufacture of goods. 
The tendency of New Orleans to rise in price is 
by the importation of Indian cotton. 
improvement of communications in India, and the 

increase of cotton cultivation in the country, will 


uced or, an Elizir for Ennui. By J. Corum, M. A. 


say nothing save with Coleridge, that he is perhaps the 
writer above all others of his time for whom we may 
well bless God that we have the knowledge of one so 


„ and the market doubtful evangelical and apostolical——My Sermon Remem- 
*I would extend the | prancer. 4 


(S. W. Partridge.) A good notion,—a book 
to be used by hearers either at or immediately on 
returning from their places of worship,—having a page 
for every Sunday morning and evening in the year, with 


Indian Cotton may be improved, but only % raled spaces for the text and the leading remarks of the 


sermon ; and thus intended to assist them in being not 
** forgetful hearers of the word.”———How to be Happy; 
(W. 


Freeman.] The author, a Devonshire clergyman, with- 


checked | 
The 


out having anything very new to say on the philosophy 
of happiness, writes with clear, manly, genial sense on 
such topics as Occupation, Mental and Physical— 
Amusement and Recreation,—Temperance, alike in 
eating, drinking, sleeping, smoking, Ko., while the 
advocacy of Teetotalism, as the duty of every one, is 
pronounced the extreme of absurdity and folly,”— 
Pure Air, Water, and Sunshine,—Matrimony,—and 
lastly, Moral Philosophy,“ or, as it might be much 
more truly worded, the spirit and habits of a contented 
life. The religious views of the author are certainly not 
obtruded; but when they appear they indicate a shallow 
creed, and a rather chaotic state of religious thought. 
The book, on the whole, is an excellent appeal to 
common sense, and places in full light the main prin- 
ciples of health, happiness, and morality.——Sorrowws 
and Joys: Tales of Quict Life. By W. M. (W. Free- 


man.) These little tales have a beart in them, and 


i 


mean the benefit of those who read them: but they 


y render the Indian cotton better and cheaper; have bardly such merit either in conception or execution 


antil this cotton can be — Al at 
such a price, and in such quantities, as to r the 
cultivation of American cotton a loss to the planter, the 


American willalways hold its own, and the demand for | by the members of his own 


Indian will depend on the supply of American.” 


as can vindicate the author in violating the intention 
with which he says they were written, to be seen only 
family.——The Brewer's 
Family: by Mrs. Ev.iis.—The Haunted House ; by 


Without assuming any special knowledge of Mrs. ULDHAM.—Nancy Wimble: by T. 8. Aurnon. 
cotton, we may venture to say that those who (8. W. Partridge.) We place these three Temperance 


have looked at the question of the place of 
Indian cotton relatively to other varieties, and 
at the diversified wants of the countless looms 
which turn out cotton goods from finest muslia 
up to sail-cloth, will probably have many modi- 
fying considerations present themselves to their 
minds, while they read Mr. Wheeler’s general 
conclusions; but they will admit the value of his 
facts where they do not precisely adopt his 
opinion. We feel something of the solicitude he 
expresses in bringing his task to a close, lest the 
effects of any solution of the American question 
should occasion such a panic as will be “ dis- 
“estrous to cotton cultivation in India, and 
undo all the good that has been effected by the 
“recent stimulus to the Indian supply.” 


BRIEF NOTICBS. 


The Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius. Translated by 
T. J. CONANT. With a Course of Exercises, and a 
Hebrew Chrestomathy, by the Translator. New Edition. 
(London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) This 
translation of Gesenius’s Grammar, by a thoroughly 
competent scholar, bas maintained its ground for up- 
wards of twenty years; and is still the work most com- 
nionly in use in our theological colleges. Formerly 


published by Ward and Co., it has passed, with the 
general business of that firm, to the present publishers: 


~~ a 


| 


stories together. Mrs. Ellis will add nothing to her 
fame by The Brewer's Family,”—but may feel that 
she reaches a higher end. That, too, we rather doubt ; 
for the story is very thin, and the characters very 
shadowy; the comment or sermon being the strength 
of the book. The main incident—a brewer, a good 
man, awaking to the involved social and moral 
evils of his business, and sacrificing it to his new 
conviction—needs working-out with far deeper discern- 
ment of character, of motive, and of the elements 
of forceful example, than we find in either Mr. Crawford 
or Mr. Gordon the curate. The Haunted House” is 
very painful; but not powerful: because very excep- 
tional cases do not serve to create a sense of common 
danger, or common duty. Mr. Arthur's “ Nancy 
Wimble” is by far the best of the three; having 
numerous persons that are individual and alive, and a 
variety of incident that is ever natural and near to 
i life. It may be read as a good and pleasant 
„carrying useful moral suggestions with it, apart 

f its special purpose in the Temperance cause.—— 
Buy your own Cherries. By J. W. Kirton (S. W. 
Partridge). Another Temperance story, which we place 
by itself, because it has been previously published in a 
periodical, and in two cheap forms. This is really 
handsome and cheap too ; although it is but a pamphlet : 
and the contents form about as admirable and well-told 
a bit of story, in the interests of Temperance, as has 
ever been penned. Friends of the Fricndless. By 


Mrs. O. L. Batrourn (8. W. Partridge), contains 
sketches of Sarah Martin; Mrs. Tatnall, of Warwick; 
“Catherine,” of Liverpool; Captain Coram, John 
Pounds, and George Maller,——written with that freedom 
and simple grace which Mrs. Bilfour knows «> well how 
to bestow on the themes she touches. Young Su an' 
First Place.—Uncle David's Fu to a New married 
Wife, and the Good Counacls he give her.—Tlluat: ated 
Series of Penny Readings. (8. W. Partridge.) There are 
some our of readers who may thank us for calling their 
attention to these publications,—the first, asa capital 
little thing for the hand of a young girl just gone into 
„Service,“ —the second, as a suitable present, full of 
good sense and fine feeling, for a newly-married young 
woman of the working classes, the series,“ as con- 
taining the most elegantly printed and illustrated penny 
tracts that we have ever seen, most of them on Tempe- 
rance subjects, and not likely to be universally acceptable, 
but two, at least, fitted to go anywhere and to be read 
by anybody, viz., “‘The Autobiography of a Reformed 
Thief,“ and The Plank will bear,” which, though called 
A Ballad for Seamen,” is really a clothing in ballad form 
of the one great truth of the Gospel, and will be very 
affecting to all simple minds. 
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A BONNET FOR NOVEMBER, 
portry, 


From the pure hearted emanates a light 
Subtle and ali-refining : darkest night 
And thickest mist, as of November day, 
That fair light piercea—ch wing them away |! 
The pure soul in her own pure atmosphere 
a, as beueath the sunbeams! Without fear 
And childlike looks she on the face Divine 
When sies are murky, and where no pleasant shine 
From warm ray penetrates: so does she find 
The hidden beauty an love of human kind, 
The rarest goms and flowers! 
When all fades 
That has been lovely, into deepest sh ules, 
Still the pure spirit will her golden hues— 
As from God's throne—through those deep shades diffuse. 


Ashurst Wood. 


--_---2 


LITERATURE AND ART, 


The Rev. Eustace R. Conder, of Leeds, is 
a Commentary on the New ‘lestament, for the use of 
Sunday-school teachers. It isto be issued in monthly 
parts, by Mr. Eliot Stock, of Paternoster-row. The 
same house announces a new edition of the Psalms 
pointed for chanting; aleo a Prize Kesay on the 
British Colonies by a working man. 

Mr. Walter Savage Landor, who is now in his 90th 
year, has in the press a volume of heroic idylls and 
other poems, to be published by Mr. Newby. 

The French papers have the following announce- 
ment :—“ Meditations on Life and ite Religious 
Duties, published by permission of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and trauslated from the English by M. Cu. 
Bernard-Derosne, may now be had at Dentu's.“ 

Meesrs. Hurst and Blackett announce the following 
in their list of forthcoming new works :—* Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood,” from his private correspondence 
and family papers in the possession of Joseph Mayer, 
Esq., by Eliza Meteyard, two vole. 8vo, with portraits 
and numerous illustrations ; Court and Society from 
Klizabeth to Anne,” illustrated from the papers at 
Kimbolton, by the Duke of Manchester, two vols. 
8vo, with portraits; “ Agnes,” by Mra, Oliphant, 
author of “ The Life of Edward Irving,” X., three 
vols.; “A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Yeare’ 
Service among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, for the 
Suppression of Human Sacrifice,” by Major-General 
John Campbell, C. B., 8 vo, with illustrations; The 
Wiſe's Evidence, by W. G. Willis, author of 
“ Notice to Quit,” &., three vols.; “ Memoirs of Jane 
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Cameron, Female Convict,” by the author of “ Female 
Life in Prison,” two vols. “A New Story,” by Mrs. 
Howitt, three vols.; “ Barbara’s History,” by Amelia 
B. Edwards, three vols.; The Destiny of Nations as 
indicated in Prophecy,” by the Rev. John Camming, 
D.D., one vol.; “The Queen of the County,” by the 
author of and her Bridesmaids,” three 
vols, ; a cheap edition of Lost and Saved,” the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, one vol.; Wildfire,” by Walter 
Thornbury, three vols.; “ My Step-Father’s Home,” 
by Lady e, three vols. 


Court, Official, and Personal Hetvs. 


The Queen and royal family reached Windsor early 
on Wednesday. Her Majesty, who was dressed 
in the mourning, and wearing a widow’s 
cap, looked harassed by the fatigues of her long 
ourney. Both the Princess Helena and Princess Louise 

ked in almost ruddy health, as did the younger 
members of the royal family. It is stated that her 
Majesty will go to Osborne about the middle of 
December, and remain there about three weeks. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are expected at 
Windsor to spend the birthday of his Royal Highness, 
on the 9th of November. 

The Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse crossed to 
Dover on Monday. The Vivid, during her passage 
across the Channel, was struck by a heavy sea, and 
shipped a considerable quantity of water in her cabin. 
re Royal Highnees was most severely affected by sea- 

nese. 


A morning contem announces the interesting 
fact that a iage is in contemplation between his 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred, and a Princess of the 
House of Oldenburg. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia arrived 
at Inverary from the north on Friday afternoon. The 
Duke and Duchess of Argyle gave them a genuine 
Highland welcome. The Prince and Princess have 
arrived at Windsor. 

The Morning Herald denies the report of Mr. 
Disraeli’s indisposition. 

The Right Hon. Thomas M. Gibson, M.P., and 
Mrs. Gibson have sustained a painful bereavement by 
the death of their eldest son at Hong Kong, intelli- 
gence of which event has just been received. 

The Medical Times states that the health of the 
Princess of Wales is excellent, and that the honour of 
attending her Royal Highness will probably devolve 
on Dr. Arthur Fane. 

The Earl of Derby is confined to Knowsley Hall by 
an attack of his old enemy, the gout. 

A letter in the Frankfort Journal says that the 
Queen of England has promised to reside again next 
year at Coburg. Her Majesty hopes to be present at 
the inauguration of the statue of the Prince Albert on 
the 26th of Angust, 1864. 

Sir J. P. Wilde took his seat yesterday as Judge 
of the Divorce Court. The Queen's Advocate, at 
the sitting of the court, passed a very high eulogium 
on the late jadge, Sir Cresswell Goswell 

Sir William Atherton is so ill that his friends are 
much alarmed. 


Glennings. 


One kind of mortar is designed to fill up chinks; 
another to make them. 

The 323 pictures of the Water Colour Painting 
Lancashire Relief Fund realised 1,404“. 168. 9d., 
barely one-half of the estimated amount. 

Emigration from Liverpool continues to show a 
large increase. In October, 1862, 4,002 passengers 
left that port. Last month the number was 11,110. 

It is ex that the Yelverton case will come 
before the House of Lords early after the meeting of 
Parliament. 

It is proposed to raise a pyramid at Weston-super- 
Mare, sixty feet square in the base, in memory of the 
Prince Consort. 


Last week birds and butterflies were flying about 
the New Forest almost as plentifully as in the summer, 
owing to the mildness of the weather. 

The American news will be received in the metro- 
polis six hours earlier than at present, by the leying 
of the wire completing direct communication between 
Cape Clear and London, 

stupid author went one morning to the house of 
Rulhitres, in order to read two tales of his own com- 
position. After having heard the first, and before the 
author could take the secund sheet out of his pocket, 
Rulhidres said to him, “ I like the other best.” 

Joannes Scotus, being in company with Charles the 
Bald, king of France, that monarch merrily said, 
„What is the difference between a Scot and a sot?” 
Scotus, who sat opposite the king, said, “ Only the 
breadth of the table.” 

M. Mathieu (de la Drome), in a letter addressed to 
the President of the Academy of Science, predicts 
an enormous fall of rain or snow during the first 
twenty days of next December, and violent storms 
especially about the Sth or Gth of the month. He 
further predicts a great rainfall and storms in the last 
days of — and the three or four first days of 
January. 

A Paruuamentary Dopcr.—The entire city is 
convulsed to-day by a practical joke played last night. 
Mr. Tom Ferguson had been speaking over an hour, 
and was supposed good for two hours more, to the 
intense disgust of members anxiously bent upon 
getting away, when a letter was put into his hand, 
professedly written by Mr. Brydges, managing director 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, but probably not 


genuine, ſin these words:“ My dear Ferguson, I want 

the immediately, to renew 
usual on the Grand Trank.—Yours fai . 
O. J. ” The bait to the reat deligh 
of half the Thomas the note, closed hi 
Sr 
e -General 
called after him to stop a moment, for he wanted to 
reply to his remarks; but Tom was off, declaring he 
had “a call,” and shaking the letter in his hand. Tom 
has been unmercifully roasted since, and he keeps 
constantly exclaiming, “How the deuce could they 
know I had a pass ? — Quebec Paper. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


SMITH.—Oct. 14, at Hamburg, Germany, Augusta, Cou ntess 
2 1 of the Rev. James Smith, M. A., of a 
augh ter. 
THOMAS.—Oct. 18. at 64, St Peter’s-road, Mile-end, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Thomas, B.A., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
M‘BRIDE - M‘FAYDEN.—Oct. 17, at the t 
Chapel, Cork, by the Rev. J. B. Wylie, Mr. Thos. M‘Bride, 
of Belfast, to Mary, daughter of Mr. G. M‘Fayden, of Liver- 


pool. 
RANGER—WOODHALL.—Oct. 20, at the Co 
Chapel, Seaford, with do, by the Rev. J. R. Cooper, 
Mr. William Ranger, to er, the second daughter of Mr. 
Woodhall, wheelwright. This being the first marriage con- 
tracted in the chapel, according to the general custom among 
Nonconformista, a handsome quarto Bible was presented to 
. The bells of the parish 
church rang a merry at the conclusion of the service, 
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Thomas Morgan, minister of Lendal Chapel, 
Mr. John WhitGeld, pharmaceutical chemist, Scarborough, 
to Harriet, third daughter of Mr. Elias Mann, coachmaker, 


eldest daughter of Mr. John 


Te Kingston-cresoent, Portsea. 
WELSFORD—BALDWIN.—Oct. 22, at the Scotch Church, 
Bandon, Ireland, 8 Rev. G. F. Newman, assisted by 
the Rev. W. Irwin, Lindsey Winterbotham, son of the Rev. 
Ww Tewkes „ to Hester Kingston, eldest 
hter of the Hewitt win, Eg, Bandon 
TRIPP—WOOKEY.—Oct. 27, at the Chapel, Wins- 


THOMAS—JONES.—Oct. 27, at the Congregati onal Chapel, 
Clevedon, by the Rev. John Averill, Mr. Thomas, - 
marthen, to Annie, youngest daughter of Mr. W. Jones, 

Roval Hotel, Clevedon. 


MACKINLAY—WALLIS.—Oct. 27, at the National Scotch 


and Cam to Annie M 
Edward Wallis, „of Barosa ¥ 
WALKER—ACKROYD.—Oct. 28, at 

Bradtord, by the Rev. Wm. Kingsland, Mr. Wm. 
Horton, to Miss Mary Ackroyd, of Idle. 
SCAIFE—TAYLOR.—Oct. 29, at the Church, 
Cemetery-road, Sheffield, by the Rev. win Grant, B.A., 
Mr. William Scaife, whitesmith, to Sarah Ann, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Mr. John Taylor, Upperthorpe. 


No cards. 

SPENCER—ANDERTON.—Oct. 29, at James-street Chapel, 
Blackburn, by the Rev. J. B. Lister, Mr. Matthew Spencer, 
of Walmgate, York, to Miss Jane Howson Anderton, of 
Blackburn. 

we Hy ee =. Cae Se Independent 
Chapel, Derbyshire, e er o bridegroom, George, 
eldest son of the Rev. G. Smith, of Poplar, to Emily Anna 
Morley, youngest daughter of the late W. Statham, „5 of 
Green Bank. 


DEATHS. 


BIRRELL.—Oct. 26, at Edge Hill, Liverpool, Harriet Jane, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. C M. Birrell, and daughter of 
the late Rev. Henry Grey, D.D. 

CRANSWICK. —Oct. 26, aged thirty-two, Elizabeth Brown, 
the wife of W. N. Cranswick, Esq., of Camberwell New-road, 
Surrey, 4— daughter of the late Joseph Tubbs, 
Eeq., of Herringewell Hall, Suffolk. 

WOOD.—Oct. 31, at his residence, Biggin Farm-road, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age. Mr. James Wood, more than 
forty years deacon of the Independent Church, Lower Nor- 


wood, Surrey. 
MORLEY.—Reocently, at Hull, the Rev. John Morley. The 
deceased was ninety-three years of age, and witnessed the 
obsequies of the Rev, John Wesley. 


Hottowav's Pina — Tux Granp Regquisires. — Nobody 
will deny the assertion that for man’s comfort and happiness 
pure blood and a sound stomach rank among his first require- 
ments. Both may be safely and inexpensively secured by 
these admirable Pilla, which act gently on the weakest frames, 
and cause no violent shock to the most sensitive system. 
Holloway’s Pills have 1 themselves competent to deal 
constitutionally with intirmities which descend from 
parent to —which often mar the brightest — 
and throw a constant gloom over youth. Advertisement. 


— 
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Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpow, Monday, Nov. 2. 


The was only a short supply of English wheat on offer this 


morning. The market, however, is well „ with forei 
— The best samples of English wheat found y 


buyers at the rates of this day week ; but the trade for inferior 
samples was without activity. Old foreign wheat met a 
rather better demand, and the quotations of Monday last were 
well supported. Of flour we had a good supply of English as 
well as foreign, and fresh qualities were in fair request, without 
change in value. Beans and peas were dull, and prices the 
same as last week. The demand for barley was inactive ; 
best malting qualities supported last week 4 prices; other 
descriptions slightly declined. Arrivals of oats are not 80 
large. The trade was steady, and a fair extent of business was 
for orders are in oe 
demand, and fop wheat a little advance on late quotations 


doing at last week's rates. C 


been obta 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 


are from 7d to 74d ; household ditto, 5d to 64d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Istiwotox, Monday, Nov. 2. 


Owing to the prevailing heavy gales there was but a very 


moderate show of foreign stuck on sale in the market to-day. 


| The demand was, 


] 


ore, tolerably active, and prices had an 
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Second quality : 
Pr. coarse woolled 4 10 
Suckling calves, 12eto20s. Quarter - old store pigs, 20s to26s each. 


NEWGATE amp LEADENHALL, Monday, Nov. 2. 


The supply of town and country-killed meat on sale at 
these markets to-day is moderately For good and prime 
meat there is a realy demand, are well supported. 

off slowly, at our quotations. 


K 


Per 8lbs by the carcase, 


8 


1 
— 


to be received at these markets, coast wise and by rail. 


woo „ Nov. 2.—There is still a full 
„„ ov — A a 


— 1 to that prices will go higher during 
their progress. 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, G., Saturday, Oct. 81.—A fair 
By ae Bay My By my The 


considered 1. 891 to 42 
qualities. Jute sold freely, in some instances prices 


exhibit a further improvement. Coir goods command extreme 
ra tos. 

SEEDS, M Nov. 2.—No business passing in any 
description of ultural seeds, values remaining without 
alteration. with small supply, obtains 3s to 4s 


advance on the values of last Monday. 


OIL, Monday, N „Arne business passing 
ts Some, ab ome 2d to ee 


owt for 
seal has advanced to 48s per ton. French spirits 
ve fallen to 7Us per owt on the spot. Refined 
worth 2ls per gallon. 

COALS, Monday, Nov. 2.—Market firm, at last day's rates. 
Hettons 20s, Haswell 20s, Russell Hettons 18s od, Hartlepool 


Ie Gd, Hartley's les 9d, Norton Anthracite 22s.—Fresh 
arrivals, 32; left, 22—Total, 54. 

TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 2.—The tallow trade is quiet to- 
day, at barely late rates. St. Petersburg Y.C. is 446 per 
on the spot. Town tallow is selling at 438 6d per cwt 
cash. Rough fat commands 2s 3d per slbs. 


— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Acoount, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 
r the week ending Wednesday, Oct. 28. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued . £28,419,410 ; Government Debt 411,015, 


Other Securities 3,634, 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,769,410 
£28,419,410 £28, 419,410 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital£14,553,000 } Government Securi- 


MOGES coccccoccesoes 8,145,727 oo £10,995, 363 
Public Deposits.... 4,462,163 Other Securities .. 19,693,489 
Other Deposits .... 15,015,128 | Notes 6,547,360 
Beven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 608,164 
£37,904,376 £37,904, 876 
Oct. 29, 1863. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
— 
Advertisements, 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 
PEACHEY’S 
CITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 
73, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E C., 
opposite the Marine Socicty. 

An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED. 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and Price. 
HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &c. 
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PIANOFORTES with EASY TERMS of 
PURCHASE 


Honourable mention for and cheap Pianofortes was 
— by the | at the International Exhibition, 
862, to MOORE and MOORE, 104, Bishopagate-street 
Within, London, E C. See the Royal Commissioners’ Report. 
Pianofortes Extraordinary. These Pianos are of rare excel- 
lence, with the best improvementa, recently ed, which 
effect a grand, a pure and delightful quality of tone, that 
stands unrivalled. Prices from Eighteen Guineas. 

First-class Pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase. 
A very large and choice Stock for Selection; also a variety of 
Second-hand Pianos at low prices. 

The Best Harmoniums for Sale or Hire. Carriage free. 


TEETH |! ia Is * . TEETH ! 
GABRIEUS INVENTION. 


MESSE. 


OSTEO EIDON 


Her Majesty's Letters Patent), Artificial 
Teeth, from One Tooth to a complete Set, without pain or 
extracting Stamps, at Lalf the usual charges, by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS 
a 1815), 
27 HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE; 
84, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON ; 
184, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

References to Patients. Gabriel's ‘‘ Treatise on the Teeth ”’ 
gratis or free by post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is 
constantly engaged in visiting Invalids (Town and 1 
whose health will not permit them to visit the Dentist. 0 
extra fee if within ten miles of either Establishment. 

All Letters and Appointments receive prompt attention. 


Trark and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street (Kstablished 1820), direct attention to anew and 
eT improvement in Artiticial Teeth, by which a GUM- 


LOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 
metals and bing agents ly used. By this 
system all Stamps and Loose T are carefully protected, 


avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are self- 
aihesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of comfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsightly 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Seta, 5, 7, 10, 
and 15 guineas. For the efficacy and success of this system, 
vide Lancet. No connexion with any one of the same 
name. 


SAUCE. LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pinne Names are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRIN®S’ SAUCE. 


„ Sold and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crossz and BLacKWELL ; Messrs. 
and Sons, London, &., &c., and by Grocers and 
universally. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE, 


THE GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL INVENTION 
OF THE DAY, 
AGUA AMARELLA, 

Mesers. JOHN GOSNELL and CO., THREE 
KING-COURT, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, Perfumers 
to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the Public this truly 
marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the Human Hair 
to ita pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair 
is once restored, one application per month will keep it in 

t colour. A le bottle will suffice, price one guinea ; 

bottles, 10s. 6d. Testimonials from artistes of the ighest 

order and from individuals of undoubted respectability may be 
inspected on application. 

Mesars. J. G. and Co. have been appointed Perfumers to her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


RUPTU RBS, 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following ities and 

Ist. Facility of application; zud. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or exooriate ; Ard. It may be worn with 
eyual comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly coucealed from 
observation. 

** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 

tion; and we strenuously advise the use of it to al) 

who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 

so fully, nor with the same obtain from any other 
apparatus ot truss as from that which we have the highesi 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —CAurca and State Gusette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—W illian, 
Ferguson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, 40. ; C. G. Guthrie, Esy., 
Surgeon to the Kuyal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W. 
Bowman, Esqy., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital; T. Callaway, E., Senior Assistant-Surgeun to Guy's 
Hospital ; W. Coulson, EA., F. K. S., rn to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, E., F. R. S., Surgeen to the 
London Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, E., Surgeon-in-Chif to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Eu-, Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., F. K. S.; James Luke, Esy., Sur- 

n to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Ee 

R. S.; and many others, 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post and the Tiuss 
(which cannot fail to it)can be forwarded by post, ou sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Mauulacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Bingle Truss, lis, 2ls., 2068, 6d., and Sls. Gd. 
Postage, ls. 
rs of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. Lostage 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 5286. Postage, ls. 10d. 
Post-ollice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Oltice, Piccadilly, 
EW PATENT 


N 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c, 
The material of which tnese are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and 
the best invention for giving ethcieut and eut suppor, 
in all cases of WEAK Eds, and swelling of the LEGS, VA AI- 
CUSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, 
oS mange ane wn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 4s. d., 7s. 6d. 108., to lds. each, Postage Gd. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


1868. 


ITCHEN RANGES! KNIT E. 
=, — — Aad by ! Trouble. 
of Modern Inveatines.” Post free. A 


London : Brown Brothers, 43, Cranbourn-street, W. C. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ WASHING 

MACHINE, which is exciting so much attention 
throughout the United Kingdom, washes all kinds of Linen, 
Sheets, and Blankets with half the usual labour, firing, and 
soap. The extraordinary sale of these popular Machines is the 
best proof of their efficacy and -uperiority over every other 
Washing and Wringing Machine ever introduced to the notice 
of the lish public, ; C with rock ing 
frames included, 406, 558., 75s. ; ashing Machines with 
wringers attached. 75a, 55s., and 105s; Mangles at 30s., 40s., 
50s., 60s., 70. free from the Works, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E. Sold by Lronmongers everywhere. 


— — — 


HARTER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES-WRINGER. TWENTY-FOUR THICK- 
NESSES of Heavy Carpet were run through Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes-Wringer (Ives’ Patent) at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and wrung thoroughly. Price 308. with 
Cog Wheels. Carriage free from the Manufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. 


— z:  - 


CHILD can easily wring out a tubful of 

Clothes, large or small, in a few minutes, with HARPER 
a UNIVERSAL ay hale - WRINGER 
(lves’ Patent). Carriage paid from the Manuf „ Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E., for 30s. Fee * 


— — — 


— ee 


— — — 


7 as Saving of Garments every year will 

for one of HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSA 
CLOTHES-WRINGERS (Ives’ Patent). It is in reality a 
CLOTHES-SAVER! a TIME-SAVER! and a STRENGTSH- 
SAVEK! Price 30s, delivered free from the Works, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. 


\17ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNI. 
VERSAL CLOTHES-WRINGER GVS PATENT) 
LACE CURTAINS can be “done beauti 1 


tearing 
with Cog-wheels. Carriage free from the Man : 
Bromley-vy-Bow, London, KE. Active Canvassers wanted in 
every wn. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER has triamphantly won its way into 


every home. It is a complete luxury for washing, is per- 
fectly saponaceous, and possesses remarkable and 
nourishing properties, A week's washing for a small ily 


may be accomplished in a few hours, sav one-half of soap, 
two-thirds of time, and three-fourths of labour. A penny 
et will make one pound of strong glycerine washing soap. 
weekly consumption of this ular article bly 
greater than the sale of all the washing powders in the 
world. Patentee: Harper Twelvetrees, ö — 


HEMICAL ANALYSIS of HARPER 
TWELVETREBS’ GLYCERINE SOAP POWVER :— 


not contain any of the properties of your soap-making powder; 
nor, on dissolved in boil water and afterwards 
allowed to do they form a thick soapy paste, as with 
your preparation. FrRepernick VERSMANN, 

** Consulting and Analytical Chemist, 

London, April 11, 1863.” 

Every packet of Harper Twelvetrees’ Glycerine Soap 
Powder contains Harper Twelvetrees’ signature, Sold in 
penny packets everywhere. Mauutactory: Bromiey-by-Low, 
London, E. 


— — —— — 


the Laundress of Buckingham Palace, the Dyers to the 
Queen, and the Laundresses to her late Majesty Queen 
Adelaide, find BRIGGS’S AUSTRALIAN SATIN GLAZE 
STARCH unequalled by any other. Wholesale agent, Harper 
Twelvetrees, Hromley-by-Bow, London, E. 
EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 
TOLLET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 

ing richness, softness, and fragrance to the Hair, as well as 
being a most economical article. Price ls, ls. bd., and 6s, 


— — — — — —— — — 


Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 


tant, 48. d., 7s., and 148. per packet. Sold by Hairdressers, 
and at R. HOVEN DEN'S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W.; and 93 and 95, City road §E.U. N.B.—Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ gouds. 


— ũ—— ell ö 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late % Goswell-road, Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 38. Gd, O8. 6d., 
and 108. Od. each. Beware of Countertfeits. 


— ——- 


H DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, aud arms. This reat dis 
figurement»’ female beauty is effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain ia effect. In boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d, each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 303 (late 96), Goswell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits, 


—— — — 


— —— — — —— — 


ALDNESS PREVENTED, — GILLING- 
WATER'S QUININE POMADE pre with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baidnuess, or 
bald patches where no Visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles Ss. ud, and 58, Od. each. May 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, and of tue propriete 
W. Gulingwater, 355 (late %, Goewell-road. Sent tree 
rail way static a. Leware of Counterfeit, 


—— — — — — 
—— — — — — 


RAs ! RATS !! RATS !!!—LMPOLKLANT 
and VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

HARVEY'S method EXTEKMINATES all the RATS on the 
Premises in ONE WEEK, without the use of Poisons, Traps, 
Dogs, or Ferrets, and leaves 

NU DEAD KATS IN THE HOLES, 
Simple in its operation, Trifling iu expense, CERTAIN in its 
SUCCESS, Permanent in its result. 

It has proved an IMMENSE BOON to hundreds of 
FARMERS; is INVALUABLE to ALL PERSUNS whose 
Lands or Premises are infested by these obnoxious and 
destructive vermin; aud is universally acknowledged to be the 

GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE DAY. 

Bent post free, by the Luventor, on receipt of 30 stampa, 

Address W. H. Harvey, 6, Wellington-road, South Marine 
Drive, Great Yarmouth, : 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’ 
PUBLICATIONS. — 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 
SERMON | PREACHED at THUN- 
0 1. HER 
Rev. W. R. Fremantia Rector 2 Fo — 2 — 
Sunday after the Funeral of Mrs. Robert Hanbary, 
London: James Nisbet and Go., 21, Berners-street, W. 


—— — — — — — 


Immediately, price 6d, cloth, 1s., 
SERMON PREACHED in the PARISH 
CHURCH of WATTON-ATSTONE, Oct. 11, 1883, the 
Sunday after the of Mra. Robert Hanbury. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Lowrnar Bararoton, Rector. 
London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Berners-street, W. 


— — —— — 


Immediately, post vo, “8. G., cloth, 
LIJAH, the PROPHET of FIRE; or, the 
Life and Times of Elijah, with their Lens By the 
Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D D., Author of The Footsteps of St. 
Paul,” “‘ Morning and Night Watches o., &o. 
London ; James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now ready, post Svo, Ss, éd., cloth, 
TIVE REBELLION in AMERICA, 
Bartist Worum Nom., M.A. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
This day is published, crown Svo, 8 6d., cloth antique; 
éd., moro, a New Edition of 
(HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 


{Twelve Coloured Illustrations 


By 


— — 


Iunsmations. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


— —— — — 


Just published, crown 8vo, 48. Gd, cloth, 
HE FORTY DAYS TWILIGHT.’ By the 
Rev. Wia Ropertsoy, Author of The 
Pathway.” 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Derners-street, W. 


—— eee — — 


Im diately, crown Svo, da., lot 
PERNAUM, a the SPHERE of 
CHRIST'S MIRACLES and MINISTRY. From ite 
First Love to ite Great Declension By the Rev. A. Noob 
Stuart, Author of “The Song of Songs,” Tho 


* ., &. 
ndon: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Derners-street, W. 


— — - — 


In the press, crown 8vo, 
WEET CHILDHOOD, and ITS HELPERS 
in HBATHEN LAND. Being a Reoord of Church 
Missionary Work among the Young of Africa, the East, and 
Prince Rupert’s Land. b A. 8. BARBER, Author of 
„ Earning a Living,” “ The Folk of London,” &o, 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


ee — — 


— — 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 56, cloth extra, gilt A 
ME CHRONICLES of a GARDEN, B 
the late Miss Hunurerra Wuson, Author of “ Li 
T " &o. With a Brief Biography by James Hamilton, 
D. P, With Illustrations. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


will be published, 8vo, 5s., clo 
ASCOYNE, the SANDAL - WOOD 
TRADER. A Tale of the Pacifico. By R. M. Battan- 
ruck, Author of The Young Fur Traders,” The Wild Man 
of the West, Ko. With Coloured Illustrations. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Lerners-street, W. 


— — 


— — ſp—— — - — — ͤ—ñ—4) — 


EW CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK 
; „ different forms and sizes, prices 
rom 1s. 


Lists of Prices and Specimens will be sent on application to 


Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater:.oster-row, E. C. 
2 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 

d. Books and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 

PARCELS of 5. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in Eng land. 

Book Societies, Schools, aud large buyers supplied on the 
most alvantageous terms, 

ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


ice. 
* Liliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


— p — — — — — — — — — 


Price ls., per post ls, 2d., or abridged copy, three stamps, 


ILES on ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Th 


Newest, Best Seta, K. Ly EpwAnkp Mit, Surgeon 
Dentist, 15, Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate Church, Loudon’ 


RTES DE VISITES PORTRAITS of 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS, Photographed aud 


Published by Frederic Jones, 146, Uxford-street, Loudon, W., 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), Is. each, free for 13 stamps, 


Rev. William Landels Rev. Charles Graham, 

Rev. William Roberts, B.A. Rev. W. M. Punshon. 

Rev. W. M. Stat Kev. William Arthur, M. A. 
Rev. Dr. Angus Rev. Francis Wills, 

Rev. Newman Hall Rev. John Katembary, 
Kev. Thomas Jones, Rev. Thos. Alexander, M.A. 
Rev. Joshua Harrison, . Kev. Charles I’ rest. 

Rev. Dr. Steane. Rev. Dr. Waddy. 

Rev, Alfred Johnson. Rev. Thomas Jackson. 


Kev. Jabez Burns. Rev. Ur Hannah. 
Album Portraits taken daily, 12 tor 12. 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS —HEAL and SON'S Show Kooms contain a 
large assortinent of Brass Kedsteads, suitable both for llome 
use and for ‘lropical Climates ; handsume Iron Bedsteads with 
Bras Mountings and elegantly Japauned ; Plain iron Bedsteads 
fur Servants; every description of Wood Ledstead that is 
manufactared, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods, 
Polished Deal and Japanned, all titted with Bedding and 
Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bedroum 
Furniture. 
1 [EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Led. 
steads, as weil as of 140 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, 
sent free by Post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding and 
Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 1900, Tottenham-court 


road, W 

ie THIS SHOULD MEET THE EY 
of any ove troubled with Wind in the Stomach, Indiges 

tion, or Bilivusness, take Page Woodecock’s WIND PILLS, 

Eleven years of success haveproved themof ing merit. Ot 

all Medicine Vendors at ls, 1gd. and Ys. Od. ; or free 


A three sps en BAGH D. WOOD 


— — — — 


0 YS of YORE.” 


, } . “CO. 8 
THCOMING BOOKS. 


with 


te and Woodcute. 


TRE QUEEN’S ENGLISH: being Stray 


Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By H NXT Atrorp, 
D. D., Dean of Canterbury. One Vol, 8vo. 


HE FOUNDATIONS of OUR FAITH. 
Ten Papers recently read before a Mixed Audience, by 
Professors AUBERLEN, Gass, and others. One Vol., crown 8vo. 


A 


HE SELECT WRITINGS of EDWARD 
IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. Canty r, 
M.A. Five Vols., post 8vo. 


anf A large portion of these writings will now appear for the 


creations of a Country Parson,” and uniform with it, 


IX MONTHS among the CHARITIES of 


EUROPE. By the Rev. Jon De Lizrps, London. One 
Vol., demy 8vo, with Woodcuts, 


TORY of the LIV ES of CAREY, MARSH- 


MAN, and WARD. (A Popular tion of the Two- 
Volume Work.) By Joan eo 2 


Author of Papers for Thuughtful Girls.” Two Vols, 

crown 8vo. 
RAVELS in the SERVICE of SCIENCE. 
By Professor Piazzt Smyru, Astronomer-Royal for Scot- 


Author of The Peak of Teneriffe,” Three Cities of 
40. Crown 8vo. 


SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. 


InoslLow. 


By JEAN 
Square crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


b; GOOD WORDS for 1863. Edited by Nonnen 
, Mactuop, 


D. D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains With’ 
_ Mlusteations, printed ; 


T ANDBOOK to the ‘COTTON cu LTIV A- 
TION in the MADRAS — By J. TAL 
BOYS — F. R. G. S., &., 0. 


—ů ly — 


' Sixth  Bdition, Revised and Im ved, 8 vo, cloth, red 
tee peta * 


NALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES: 
—— — z the Old and — Testaments; J 
7 J. T. Wueecer, F. R. G. S., &. 3 * 


Fourth Edition, Revised, post 8 vo, cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d., 


NALYSIS and SUMMARY of , NEW 
ae HISTORY. — 4 dare Re 
Chronological Tables, &c. : ; f 


COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 


Small folio, illustrated by large Coloured Maps, anda View 
and Plan of Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


N ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 

HISTORICAL GBOGRAPHY of the OLD and NEW 

TESTAMENTS : comprising a phical Account of every 
Nation mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 


In 12mo, limp cloth, price 58. Gd. (Weale's Series), 


ECENT FOSSIL SHELLS: A Manual of 


the Mollusca. By Samus. P. Woopwaxp, F. G. S., 
A.L.8., &c., of the British Museum. 


Virtue Brothers and Co., 1, Amen-corner. 


THE 


IA MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


* 4 — Aurelius. By Matthew Arnold. 
and Goblets. Part II. 
farn Chase. By T. A. Trollope. 


>on . — Attempt at Bribery and Corrup- 


Chap. X Ix. Kate's Ride to Sillmouth. 
Chap. XX — Creek Cottage. 
Chap. XX1—A Samaritan. 

4. Songs of the Autumn Nights. By George MacDonald. 

6. The Unfit Employments in which Women are Engaged. 
A Paper read at the Social Science Congress. By Emily 
Faithfull. 

6. A Journal kept in Egypt. By. Nassau W. Senior. 

7. Social Science at Edinburgh. 

8. Literature of the oo * 


4 * A. Prine — in Ordinary 


VIO Tro 


OIRS of the LIFE and PHILAN- 
THROPIC LABOURS of ANDREW REED, D.D. 
cal Sources by his Sons, ANDREW 
nb, F. S. A. One Vol. demy 8vo, 


NEW WORK. By the Author of “ Re- 


By Saran Trrixx, 


8 SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SHASON.—NOTICE. 


The following Lists of Books, Revised for the New Season, 
— now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on applica- 


K * List of the Principal Works at present in Circulation. 


the Library as they a 
the anticipated deman 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


Branch Establishments—Cross-street. Manchester; 
Temple-street, Birmingham. 


— Jö j— — — 


and 


Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Works Withdrawn for 


3. A Preliminary List of Forthcoming Books to be added to 
r, in numbers proportionate to 


for thirteen stamps, 


A STONE, M.P. 


CHURCH QUESTIO 
Rector of Wickenby, and Vicar of Thorney. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


on the PRESENT STATE 


Just published, in coloured wrapper, price la., or free by post 


LETTER to the Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 


of the 
By Rev. Cuntsror uma NVL, late 


Urown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


Epowarp MIALL. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


IX POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


ING, by the Committee of the English Co 
-Building Society. Second Edition. Price One 
HE ILLUSTRATED APPENDIX is now 
ready. Price Two Shillings. 
The Office of the Society, 118, London Wall, Moorgate. 
John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, 
HE MORTONS of BARDOM: A Lanca- 


shire Tale. 


London: Thomas Cautley Newby, 30, Welbeck-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 


Just published, aby eh Revised, in Two Vols. fecp. 
Svo, price 146, cloth, 
HE FRIEND: a Series of Essays to Aid in 
the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, ~~ 
, with Literary Amusements v.. By 
—— AYLOR OOLERIDGE. 


London : Edward Manoa and Co., 44, "Dover-strest, W. 


— 


1 —— and Co., and by all Booksellers. 


8 


Communications to be forwarded immediately to the Editor, 
Rev. Robert Ashton, onal Library, Blomfield-street, 
E.C., and Advertisements to the P 


Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL. 
In Monthly Parts, Price 6d. each, 


THE CHILD’S COMMENTATOR 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By the late Rev. Incram Coppin, M.A, 
_ PART II., NOW. READY, 
To be completed. in about Twelve Monthly Parts, each embel- 
oe. with a Frontispicce, * in colours, and numerous 
ravings. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-ro 


Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


THE OB IS of BEING; Six Lectures 
to Yo on Religious Decision, By Davip Tuomas, 
D. D., itor of the Homilist,” &. 


“They are no common-place productions, nor are they 
ada to minds of a — lace order. An original 
e expressed the results of his own meditations, and 
they will be f to excite, suggest, aud guide the thoughts 
of the 4 generally. — British Quarterly Review. 

By the same Author, 
ition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 

THE S of BEING; Six Lec- 
tures on the True Progress of Man. 
London: Jackson, .Wglford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


* 


BINNEY ON FAITH. 
Third Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s‘, cloth lettered, 


THE PRACTICAL POWER of FAITH; 
Illustrated in a Series of Popular Discourses on the Eleventh 


Chapfer of Hebrews. By Rev. Tuomas Binney. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S MEMORIAL VOLUME. 
Thousand, in Svo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


ENG H BQMOONFORMITY. By 
AUGHAN 


— ‘volume which merits place in the foremost rank of 
works illustrating” the religious history of the country. 
Athenwum. . 

„Dr. Vaughan has told his story well, and with a calin, 

hilosophic moderation becoming his historical reputation "— 
Daily News. 

„Dr. Vaughan's volume on English Nonconformity is every 
way worthy of the occasion. He has brought to his task the 
elaborate preparation ofa lifetime, . . This is no party 
book, but the strong production of a Christian and an English - 
man, who will not stoop to defend the indefensible either in 
Roundhead or Conformist.”—Christian Spectator. 


London Jackson, Walford; and Hodder, 27, Paternoster · row. 


RACTICAL HINTS on CHAPELI- BUILD. 
tional 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. VAUGHAN. 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d., 
WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS: 
A SECOND SELECTION OF 
Ss EBReROoO ns ° 
Preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. 
BY 
CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D., 


Vicar of Doncaster, Chancellor of York Cathedral, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. 


London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOVEMBER 2, 1863. 


— — 


POCKET- BOOKS AND ALMANACKS. 
HE YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET BOOK 


for 1804. Containing an Almansck, and a variety of 
Useful Information. With an Engraving. is. 6d. roan tack. 


HE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 


15864. Containing an Almanack; also, a Passage of 
ture for Every Day, and a variety of Useful Information. 
a Coloured Engraving. 2s. roan tuck, 


HE CHRISTIAN FAMILY ALMANACK 


for 1864. Containing much Astronomical and other 
Information of Popular Interest. Frouatispiece. 6d. in neat 
cover. 


HE SHEET ALMANACK for 1864. Price 
One Penny. 


HE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMA- 
NACK Inasmall book. Price 1d. 

HE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACEK., Inter- 

leaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. 2d. Adapted for 


Wit 


SCOFFER ANSWERED. First Series. 
No. 84.“ 1s, per 100. 


HO I8 THE JUDGE? First Series. No. 
88. ls per 100. 
(HE REV. RICHARD KNILL. Biographical 
Tract. No. 987. 6s. per 100. 
OHN STOUT, the VILLAGE FRIEND. 
Second Series. No. 1,688. 2. 4d. per 100. 

E EASTERN SHEPHERD. Mowruty 
Messzenoer. No.233. 1s. 4d. per 100, or 2d. per dozen. 


IVERS of WATER in a DRY PLACE : 


0 


* 1 
N 
Just published, post 8 vo, price One Shilling, 


NSPIRATION and INTERPRETATION : 

the Second Chapter of Genesis Spiritually Inter- 

preted. o. VI. by the Rev. AvuGustus Css, M.A., 
formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 

The First Man knew Her not perfectly, no more shall'the 
last find Her out. For Her thoughts are more the "sea, 
aud Her counsels profounder than the great deep.’’—Eococlesias- 
ticus xxiv. 28. 

Oxford: Rivingtons, High-street ; 
and Co. 


London: Whittaker 


This day, royal 18mo, cloth limp, 18.; cloth lettered, ls. 6d., 


HE CHILD’S’* SCRIPTURE’ HISTORY : 
a Complete and Perfect Analysis of the Holy Scriptures, 
in Question aud Answer. 


London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


— — —— —— 


In Two Vols., crown 8vo, price 12s., 


HRIST the LIFE and the LIGHT of the 
WORLD: Biblical Studies on St. John’s Gospel. From 
the German of Besser. 


We call attention to the great merit of this work; ite 
character is practical and devvutional; there are often very 
exquisite and devotional passages, aud a veiu of earnest piety 
raus throughout.’’—Literary Churehman. 


_Badinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; London : 


— —— — — — — — 


Hamilton and Co. 


—— ꝛf—— — — 


FOURTEEN VOLUMES for 28s, PUBLISHED t £7. 
REMAINING SETS OF KITTO'S J0URN AR 
ME JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, comprising an extensive Series of Original Con- 
POPE Contieoto 


tributions by Writers of Eminence on Pop with 
the Higher Departments of Theological =, 


Fourteen Volumes, forming a distinct rusting from 
April, 1855, to December, 1801, Edited Fisriins Dr. 
Buroess, may be had, during a limitel at the above 


price, 

„ The Work isin the Original W. Binding. 
Londůon: William Wesley, Queen's Head-pasage, Pater- 
noster - row. 


EAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.— 
, Now on Sale at very greatly reduced l’rices— 
KINGLAKE’'S THE WAR in the CRIMEA, 
REMAINS of MRS, TRENCH. 
bir C. LYELL’S ANTIQUITY of MAN. { 


LIFE of CHRISTUPHER NORTH, 
Rev. EDWARD IRVING'S LIFE, 
TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) NORTH AMERICA. 


Mont, “stalogues, with Prices, gratis. 
Botut's Linn slles-street, Cavendish-equare, W. 


—— 


— — 
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Published by ARrut . MIALL, at No. 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, London ; and Printed by Rougur Kinston Burt, 
Holborn-hill Londog, Wednesday, Nov! 4, 15038. 


